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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Newest Music Books. 
WHITE ROBES. 


A new Sunday-school Song Book of unusual beauty. 
By A. J. ABBEY and M. J. MUNGER. Price 30 cts., 
for which Specimen Copies will be mailed. Examine 
this charming collection when new books are needed. 
Every song is a jewel. 


The newest Operas are : 
ARMEN. By Bizet. $2.00 
DOCTOR OF ALC TARA. Eichberg, new 
and enlarged edition. $1.50. 
BELLS OF COBNEVILLE. By Planquette. 


$1.50. 
PINAFORE. Gilbert and Sullivan. 50 cents. 
SORCERER. Gilbert and Sullivan. $1.00. 

The newest Church Music and Singing - School 
Books are 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. 

r dozen, 

TEMPLE. ‘Dr. W. O. Perkins. 


L, O. Emerson. $9.00 
$9.00 per dozen. 


The newest Voice-Training Book is 
EMERSON’S VOCAL METHOD. $1.50. 
Compact, complete, and useful either for private 
pupils or classes. 
A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 


The Musical Record is always new. $2.00 per year, 


6 cents per copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


242 
The Saturday Magazine. 
THE LIVELIEST OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Thoroughly readable, amusing, and instructive, made 
BRIGHT, FRESH 
Stories, social discussions, and popular science from the 
best English periodicals, etc. 
Exactly the Reading to Refresh a Tired Teacher. 
Gives much more for the money than any other high- 
grade m ine in America, and is offered for a limited 
period to Teachers at an 
Extraordinary Special Discount. 
Two Dollars ($2.00) a year, (full_price’ $3.50) ; or One 
Dollar ($1.00) for six months. Samples six cents (in 
stamps). NO SERIALS. 
You cam begin at any time ; but now is the best. 


Address, for these epecial terms, 
FRED. B. PERKINS, Editor, 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for term and final examinations, by private 
tuition and by correspondence ; also for the Supervi- 
sors’ Examinations in Boston. 

329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The 30th Winter Session will open on Thursday, 
2, 1879, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

pring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of ma- 
terial) to all matriculants of the year. For further in- 

ormation address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
North College Ave, and 2ist St., Phila. 2172 eow (1) 


ox. (Athletic 


Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 

srosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 
Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
Masks, Badges, Books. 


GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
oods POCKET AND 
‘ GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 


GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS, 
8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


To be reopened October Ist, in Boston and Cambridge, 
by MARIE MEHLBACH and MARTHE CHATELAIN. 
Applications can be made at CARL ScHa:NHOF’s Book 
Store, 146 Tremont St., or at the School, 314 Beacon St. 


A FINISHED | The New England Conservatory, 


Has a reputation unequaled for 

furnishing a COMPLETE MUSICAL 
EDUCATION at merely nominal rates, combined with 
RARE collateral advan . For prospectus address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mase 228 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MO 


THE RGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in tage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and sent tres. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. ¥. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Fall Term 
opens Sept. 29th. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


Heness-Sauveur 


INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 


THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 


Address JOHN D. BMACK & Co, 
comm 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. [77 


Catalogues on Application. 


I,—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


“i.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
“« IV.—Ph h. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
1222(1) 994 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


School Aids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N.Y. 
Educational Bureau. 

TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer, Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 


85 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. 


240 zz (1) 


The 


*| conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 


Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans, 210 


PURE CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS || APPARATUS. 


All poreoms desiring eee pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most wae ee. assortment, at the lowest price in 
América, by addressing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS. 
240 Bx (1) 4 Murray S., New York. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts. New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARWISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 2% 


TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 
Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art J Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. ‘ 
Albums and Bibles made to order, All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 centa. 


238 h (1) Boston, Mass. Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
A ZUELLIC Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. YW. Sil-| Part-book publications cones sold, and exchanged. 
STUDIO and ATELIER, 239 zu » MOLE! ieate Book Sinte Ce., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥. Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and worke on e. 
Affording such instruction in Engineering and the 
ot descriptive Pao TSON, 107 ER ch Baxter, and 5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
. WATSON, 107 | aperture. Apply to R. A. MIL Testimo from J. E. Murdoch, Stacy r, an » 6, q 
Berton. ws 39 tf b 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 GLOBES. H. B. Nims & Co., Trey, 


CORT W. MEYER, 


182 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of 


Electrical Apparatas, 
Galvanic Batteries, 


&e. &e. &e. 


Now Ready, 
TYNDALL’S 


Famous Electrical Instruments, 
(58 IN NUMBER,) 
Elegantly Finished, 
Solid Mechanism, 
Enterprisingly Cheap. 
No School Should be Without! 


EVERY INSTRUMENT IS TRIED 
PREVIOUS TO SHIPMENT, 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Tyndall’s Complete Set of Electrical Instruments. 


CURT W. MEYER, 


182 Broadway, New York, 
Manuf’r and Importer of 


Physical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 
Improved Constructions. 


SCHOOL SETS 
Economically Selected, 
At $100, $150, $200, $300 and $450. 


Sold ly, or in complete 


| ow 
Late Improved Electrical Machine 


Giving Sparks 7 inches long; 
A Wonderful Apparatus, 


Address, for specified Price- 
List, as above. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MICROSCOPES, 


From 40 cts. to $1350 each: Accessories, Mounti 
Implements and Materials, and Prep Objects o 
every description, at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 
Importing Duty Free for Institutions of Learning, a 
specialty. Our splendid Illustrated and Priced Cata- 
logue of 146 pages mailed free on application. 


R. & J. BECK, Manu/’g Opticians 


226 1016 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Your School Houses 


With HovuGutTon’s VENTILATOR, the only practica/ 
method ever offered the public. Fresh, warm air ; 
moe cold drafts from open windows. Order: 
from alf parts of New England promptly attended to 
A few State and county rights forsale. For descrip 
tive circular, and other information, address 
L. T. HOUGHTON, 
245 m 44 Kingsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 


ATTLEBORO: 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


213 zz 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The Burlington Route ! 


kansas CHICAGO cotNcit BLUFFS, 
ATCHISON, — TO— And OMAHA. 


Pullman Palace 
C., B. & Q. Drawing Room Cars. 
C.,B & Q. Dining-Cars, (Meals 75 cts.) 
Horton’s Reclining Chairs, Free. 


For all Points in 


KANSAS, COLORADO, 
TEXAS, and 
ARIZONA, | CALIFORNIA. 


For Fares and Sleeping-car Accommodations apply to 
. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 

. A. BEAN, Gen’! Eastern Pase’r Agent. 

JAS. R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Chicago. 


213 
WEEK. $12. day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and [mporters of 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
at| A very large stock SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
elphia for ra-| class APPARATUS; for sale i 
tus Bacetlent at lowest rates forbest goods. For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Be 
and Finish and for Pure| N.B.—I have no partner Large New Illustrated and Priced Oatalogue 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 ‘| Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


|LEAD PENCILCO TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 


those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co, The quality is 
guaranteed EQuAL, and many experts pronounce them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 


* 


SOENNECKEN’S 
FLUENT WRITING PEN. 


Oblique Pointed, 103 104 105 106 107 108 
Square “ 208 204 205 206 207 208 
New Principle. Send for Circular. 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manfrs, of Drawing Papers & Materials. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manuiact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

’ Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Ilinstrvated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


FORSALE BY ALLDEALERy 


ROARS ASK FOR 


28 PLES AND 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


USE SUSE 


T 
LIBRARIANS 
of public, private, and Sunday 
Schools, have you seen the 


sections to the wall, forms a u 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control ID, 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence, 

240 Address C. F. HILL, Hazelton, Pa. 


The “Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 


The best, most durable, therefore most economical, and handsomest article ever made or offered for the 
purpose. NO DUST, NO DIRT, NO DAMAGE to Blackboards. Samples furnished by mail on receipt 
of 35 cents. Manufactured for ie 


a BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH G' LLOITS 
STEEL” PENS. 


AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mnovenour me WORLD. 


ROmINSONIAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA PH , LOSO PHI CA L 


from the year 1 to 2600, with Zquation and Interest on 
Tables. Indispensable to book-keepers, school teach- AND H. B. & W. Oo 
ers, etc.; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, —" en 
75, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢, according to binding, ete. Mailed on C H EM I CA L 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp. Endorsed i Ag jour- HAM BERLAIN 
nal. J.W. RoBINson, Author, eic., 64 Federal St. Boston. A PP A RATUS 
5 anfactu 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white Im 
and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co., Ever Variet i . 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 118 y tf y. % Bromfield St., Boston 
+ Terms and $5 outfit 


to agents, Outfit free. 36 a week in your own 


$777 ERY, Augusta, Me. 218 zz Address H. Co., Portland, Me. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo] 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin Bt., Boston. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


L. B. Edwards, M.D., editor of *‘ Virginia Medical 
Monthly,” says he has “ prescribed ITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES, and have also induced friends to pre- 
scribe it. Our success will make us prescribe it fre- 
uently.”’ Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous 

rostration, Impaired Vitality, and prevents Consump- 
tion. For sale by druggists. F, CROSBY 

666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
160,000 packages have been prescribed by physicians. 


BUCKEYE SELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, moun 
with the best Hangings, for 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & 102 E. 20 St.. Cincinnati. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


NONE SO GOOD. 
ANON 


Five Sizes---Prices from $1.50 to $12,00, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
Look at the Imprint on the Title-page: 
GEORGE E. EYRE and WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE. 
Send for full Descriptive Cireular. 
POTT, YOUNG & CO., 


238 ¢ (M) CooPpER Union, NEw York. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE 


Monroe’s Primary Reading - Charts. 


Conceded to be the most valuable contribution ever 
made to the means of elementary instruction in read- 
ing. A real blessing for the little ones, and a treasure 
for the primary teacher. These Charts are rapidly 
being introduced into schools everywhere. Circulars, 
giving full description, sent free. Address or call on 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
200 zz (M) 15 


Bromtield Street, Boston. 
Economy Manifold Slate, 
A MARVEL OF USEFULNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 


Yields 100 perfect copies an hour of anything written 
or drawn with pen or pencil. 


Adapted to an Unlimited Variety of Work. 


Simpler, cleaner, more compact, and more easily op- 
erated than any other known duplicating process. 
NO CHEMICALS, INK-ROLLERS, ELECTRICITY, 
SPECIAL INKS OR PAPERS. 
ta CAN BE USED BY A CHILD. £3 
Complete outfits (sold for $8.00) have driven out $50 
outfits of other processes, because of more satisfactory 
work, regardless of the less cost. 
See full descriptive circulars. 3 


Readers and Writers Economy Co. 
Manufacturers and dealers in devices to 
save time, money, or labor ; for desk, study, or library. 


Offices, 32 Hawley St. 
Store, 27 Franklin St. 


\ a 
The Best Schoo! and Drawing Pencils! 
others requiring a good Pencil should = 
fistHe MMP ESTERBROOK’S soe — 
ox J can 
FOR can an ox, — 
THE ESTEY ORGAN An ox ean See Ine, 
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THE ENGINEER’S SIGNAL. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Two low whistles, quaint and clear, 
That was the signal the engineer,— 
That was the signal that Guild, ’tis said,— 
Gave to his wife at Providence, 
As through the sleeping town, and thence, 
Out in the night, 
Out in the light, 
Down past the farms, lying white, he sped ; 


As a husband’s greeting, scant no doubt, 
Yet to the woman looking out, 

Watching and waiting, no serenade, 
Love-song, or midnight roundelay, 
Said what the whistle seemed to say, 

‘* To my trust true, 
So, love, to you, 
Working or waiting, Good-night !’’ it said. 


Brisk young bagmen, tourists fine, 
Old commuters along the line, 
Brakemen and porters glanced ahead, 
Smiled as the signal, sharp, intense, 
Pierced through the shadows of Providence,— 
** Nothing amiss 
Nothing—it is 
Only Guild calling his wife,’’ they said. 


Summer and winter, the old refrain 
Rang o’er the billows of ripening grain, 

Pierced through the budding boughs o’erhead, 
Flew down the track when the red leaves burned,— 
Like living coals from the engine spurned, 

Sang as it flew: 
** To our trust true, 
First of all, duty,—Good-night,”’ it said. 


And then, one night, it was heard no more 
From Stonington over Rhode Island shore, 

And the folks in Providence smiled, and said, 
As they turned in their beds, ‘‘ The engineer 
Has once forgotten his midnight cheer.” 

One only knew, 
To his trust true, 
Guild lay under his engine dead. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tur Forcine System.—While I must acknowledge 
the wisdom of many parents who complain of the fore- 
ing system.of the public school as being detrimental to 
the health of the willing, bright, nervous children, I 
cannot forget that we must spare no efforts to awaken 
the enthusiasm of the great mass of children who are 
not endowed with such ambitious natures. Home re- 
straint, judiciously administered, will always protect 
the little ones from undue effort, but to the teacher be- 


longs the duty of encouragement and instigation — A. 
L. Mabbett, Supt. Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Vatur or Know.eper. —It is affirmed that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The saying 
may be true, but it is not necessarily true. I cannot 
help thinking that it isa great advantage to you to 
gain as much knowledge as you can, of as many 
subjects as you can, and not to be deterred by 
any fear that your knowledge, being superficial, may 
lead you into error. Of course, the danger is that 
a person, who knows only a little of a subject, may 
fancy himself well qualified to give an opinion on 
points that are really out of his depth; but as long as 
a person feels and knows that his knowledge of a sub- 


ject extends only so far, and does not venture beyond 
his depth, that person has everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by getting some knowledge of it, even 
though the knowledge may be limited. — Hon. W. £. 
Gladstone, M. P. 


Tur Forore or Our Scuoors.—The prosperity of 
our schools depends on the combined influence of all 
elements that contribute to their support. The public- 


school system is, literally, a great corporation, compris- 
ing large interests, and requiring great wisdom and 
ability for the management of its affairs. It has its 
board of directors, its officers, and subordinate co-work- 


ers, whose faithfulness, skill, and capability determine 
its character and measure of usefulness. Its stockhold- 
ers are those who share its benefits in the education of 
their children, and in the promotion of public interests. 
Unlike many other institutions, its stockholders have, 
at all times, a free opportunity to investigate the meth- 
ods of operations adopted, to compute the amount of 
profit they are deriving from their investment, to en- 
courage meritorious service and utter their protests 
against abuses. The future of this great enterprise, 
whether prosperous or disastrous, will most clearly de- 
pend upon the intelligent, wise, and. vigilant action of 
those most directly interested in its suecess. What the 
schools shall be, will be determined by what the people 
require, and what they are willing to do and contribute, 
to bring them to their standard of excellence. In every 
case the supply will be equal to the demand. Every- 
where the quality of the schools indicates the estimated 
value of education by the people, and are ordinarily a 
good index of their intelligence and enterprise. — A. 
Parish, Supt. Schools, New Haven, Conn. 

“Get tHE Best.” — The disposition of directors to 
employ cheap teachers is really alarming, and is doing 
more to cripple the cause of popular education than al- 
most any other one thing that can be named. None 
but professional teachers should be in our schools. 


Who of us is willing to risk the life of his child in the 
hands of the physician of a month’s experience ?— 
American Journal of Education. 


Tue Pusric As CHARACTER.— 
In a form of government like ours, the only hope of 
its continuance and stability is with an enlightened and 
moral people. Hence, the importance of training the 
pupils of our schools to habits of virtue and integrity. 
I do not mean by this that teachers should have set 
times for delivering lectures, with wearisome platitudes 
on the importance of practicing the cardinal virtues; 
but let them take advantage of the every-day experi- 
ences of the schoolroom and play-ground to illustrate 
the evils of wrong-doing, as well as the benefits of right 
action and noble conduct, thus striving to develop &nd 
strengthen in their pupils a desire to act from a high 
moral purpose. 

But, above all, let the teachers strive by pure lives 
and correct examples to mould the characters of their 


pupils in accordance with their highest ideal. In this 
way, may we hope the youth of our schools will be bet- 
ter prepared to meet the temptations of early and later 


life—H. M. Harrington, Supt. Schools, Bridgeport, Ct. 

RerorM IN Spetiine.—This is a matter in which it 
is better to look forward than backward. To declare 
that we will not improve our spelling because of regard 
for our printed literature, is to bind ourselves to lin- 
guistic defects and monstrosities under which our fath- 
ers labored and welabor. Rather than think of the fath- 
ers, who are dead and gone, let us think of the children 
yet unborn. Let us give them a simple spelling for the 
same reason that we have adopted the railroad, — be- 
cause it saves time, distance, and delay. An alphabet 


is quite as material as a stage-coach. One is an instru- 
ment for the service of man, like the other. There is 
no sound reason why one should not be made to do the 
best service possible, as well as the other.—The Utica 


Herald. 

ProritaBLe Reapine.—In these days all men and 
women read something, but the trouble is that by read- 
ing in a single vein, which so strongly appeals to their 
individual tastes and personal idiosyncrasies that it is 
not study at all, they loose their power to study anyti.ing 


else. The rule for successful and profitable reading 
would, in the light of these facts, seem to be to read 
only what one does not like to read. That reading 
which costs no effort, and necessarily dissipates the 
power of study, is that which we know to be important 
in itself, and in its bearings upon broad knowledge and 
culture should mos. engage our time and attention. 


The trouble is, not that we do not read enough, but we 
read so much of that which simply pleases us as to de- 
stroy our power to read that which will edify and en- 
large us.— Dr. J. G. Holland. 


PEDAGOGICS AS SCIENCE AND AS ART. 


BY GRACE C,. BIBB, 
Professor of Pedagogics in Univ. of Missouri. 


Visiting one evening a large establishment for the 
manufacture of iron wire, I saw carried out to its fullest 
extent the principle of the subdivision of labor. Man 
as a factor in civilization was here reduced to his lowest 
terms. The place was seen under no illumination ex- 
cept of that light which, from the open doors of fur- 
naces, stretched in widening bands far into the dark- 
ness, or which radiated in dull redness from masses of 
semi-molten iron swung through space, in the grasp of 
a monster engine, to be beaten into fiery showers be- 
tween hammer and anvil or, later, to trail serpent-like 
across the sand. In the half-light, half-shadow, moved, 
sinewy, begrimmed, half-clad, the workmen who repre- 
sented to me the ultimate subdivision of labor. Doré 
might have found here material for an illustration of 
the Inferno. 

Among the men in my immediate range of vision, 
all occupied with monotonous repetition of some trifling 
detail in the great system of applied science, which the 
process of manufacture presented, two will serve for il- 
lustration; of these, one was constantly employed in 
detaching great pieces of red-hot iron from a crane by 
means of which they were swung upon the anvil, the 
other was as continually busied in seizing, with a pair 
of large tongs, the wire after its first rolling, in order 
to place it within the grasp of a second machine, by 
whose action it was still more elongated. Night after 
night, we were told, year after year, these men thus 
performed the office which a machine could have ex- 
ecuted as well. This was their entire contribution to 
the work and progress of the world. Brought low by 
ignorance, which was to them an unbenignant fate, they 
knew not, neither sought to know, the principles of 
science upon which was established that system in 
which they formed so infinitesimal a part. 


In more than one respect our illustration may aid us 
to discover the place which, in a much higher system 
and on an intellectual plane, our profession has to offer 
to that teacher who remains in contented ignorance of 
the real significance of the problem in which his work 
is more or less an important factor. 

We cannot doubt that there are found, occasionally, 
persons so endowed by nature with talent for teaching 
that they do, instinctively, the right thing when placed 
in the schoolroom, and this even without professional 
instruction ; but such exceptions serve only to prove 
the rule. As little do we doubt that there are admi- 
rable instructors who have become successful through 
experiment, but their experience is certainly bought at 
too dear a price if gained at the expense of mind in its 
most plastic state. There is room enough for experiment 
in the application of the general principles of educational 
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science to particular cases, and this is its only legiti- 
mate sphere. Should, however, the teacher enter upon 
his work without special training, and having no such 
remarkable aptitude therefor as will justify him in the 
presumption that he is one of the half-dozen or so who 
in every generation may be called “born teachers,” 
two courses are open for him if he is to maintain a con- 
nection with the profession. He must be contented to 
remain a mere mechanical adjunct to a school system ; 
a person who follows blindly tlie directions of another ; 
or he must set himself resolutely to acquire, by those 
means which now present themselves, such knowledge 
of the principles underlying his work as will enable 
him to test intelligently suggested methods, and to be- 
come himself a director of the labor of others should the 
occasion for such direction arise. 

It need not be inferred that we desire to abolish the 
rank and file of the great army of teachers ; this would 
be no less an absurdity than an impossibility, but we 
contend that he who has comprehended the complete 
work, comprehending also the fact that upon the per- 
fection of the parts depends the perfection of the whole, 
will recognize the relative importance of each step in 
the process, and will hence magnify his own office, and 
bring to his work,—which viewed apart from its relation 
may seem unimportant and monotonous,—that spirit 
which in the schoolroom, as elsewhere, alone giveth life. 


In any case it seems evident that both by the obliga- 
tions of duty and by the prompting of laudable ambi- 
tion, previous preparation is urged upon each one who 
would enter on the work of education. It is urged by 
duty in order that those entrusted to his care may, at 
the very least, receive no injury. It is urged by ambi- 
tion, because no more in our profession than in others, 
do the prizes fall to incapacity and ignorance. 

Impelled thus to the investigation of those principles 
upon which his work rests, the student anxious to de- 
rive a definition of the word, will naturally inquire, “Is 
pedagogics a science or an art?” Let him bear in 
mind, from the outset, that it is the one just as much as 
the other. 
plies the principles of science to practical affairs. 

Of scientific development Cousin, in his lecture on 
“The Existence of Universal and Necessary Princi- 
ples,” says, “In all investigations, as logg as we have 
seized only isolated, disconnected facts, as long as we 


Science arranges and generalizes; art ap- 


have not referred them to a generul law, we possess the 
materials of science, but no science.” In the purely 
empirical sciences, in botany, zodlogy, chemistry, and 
the like, the process of development can be readily 
traced, for even in the case of sciences of comparatively 
recent origin the material has always existed, and their 
source is found in the desire of man to make himself 
acquainted with that which is. He accumulates knowl- 
edge until, in danger of being overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of his treasures and threatened by a new chaos, 
he learns to make that order which is Heaven’s first 
law his also, that the knowledge so dearly won may 
neither desert nor destroy him. 

When he has learned to classify and arrange facts ac- 
cording to real likeness or difference, he has taken a 
second step in the development of the science; and he 
takes the final step therein when he is able to refer in- 
dividuals and classes alike, to those general laws which 
render their existence possible. Of the abstract gen- 
eral principles thus derived, art is the concrete realiza- 
tion; nor is our statement at all invalidated by the fact 
that art naturally, in order of time, precedes science. 
If thus permanent it has unconsciously established it- 
self on scientific principles, through man’s intuitive 
imitation of external nature and of her processes. 

Investigations in the realm of educational science 
take two directions: dealing, on the one hand, with 
mind as that which is to be educated or developed, and 
basing research immediately upon the psychological 
sciences ; dealing, on the other hand, with the mate- 
rial of development, knowledge and comprehending, 
therefore, the entire circle of sciences, whether regarded 


as abstract or applied. When the results of the inves- 
tigations made in both these fields have been brought 
together and so referred to their underlying principles 
as to enable us to deduce general laws, we may be con- 
sidered to have established a science of pedagogy. 

It is, however, one thing to correlate, in this abstract 
manner, knowledge and mind; it is quite another thing 
to apply general principles thus derived to the solution 
of those particular problems, one of which is presented 
with the entrance of each new pupil into the school- 
room. Forin practical education we deal with individ- 
ual children existing under peculiar conditions and af- 
fected by personal idiosyncrasies; to these we must 
adapt and adjust general laws. Here is evidently a 
wide field within which original power may find ample 
exercise, and that, therefore, the danger sometimes con- 
sidered imminent, that school instruction may become 
mechanical through very excess of science, altogether 
vanishes upon consideration. 

Our attempt in this brief article has been to empha- 
size several points which we regard as of practical impor- 
tance, and which may, perhaps with advantage, be re- 
capitulated. A study of his chosen profession is urged 
upon the teacher by motives both of duty and of self- 
interest, and it is of primary importance to begin this 
study in the right way,—by distinguishing, at the out- 
set, pedagogics the science from pedagogics the art ; re- 
membering that while science refers knowledge to gen- 
eral principles and formulates universal laws, art applies 
these laws in the solution of the world’s practical prob- 
lems, and hence that in education particular systems or 
methods can have permanence and value only in so far 
as they are founded on those universal and necessary 
principles which it is the province of pedagogical sci- 
ence to establish. 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION. 


In the profoundest sense there can be no such thing 
as over-education. Our faculties are framed for a con- 
tinuous and eternal development, and our life here and 
hereafter is a perpetual unfolding of that which is al- 
ways growing wider and yet never striking its limits, 
and always growing deeper and yet never finding its 
depth. Education is not only the natural and healthy 
occupation of a man’s life, it is his work and his reward 
for eternity. Over-culture cannot, therefore, be the 
cause of that melancholy which is hardly less character- 
istic of this age than its frivolity; indeed the two are 
symptomatic of the same disease. 

The difficulty lies not in the scope and thoroughness 
of education, but in its partial application and its dis- 
tortions. Men forget that they are many-sided, and 
that they can only keep themselves in health and vigor 
by a training and activity that shall unite all their pow- 
ers in harmonious action. It is a perilous thing to de- 
stroy the balance of one’s nature, to develop the body 
at the expense of the mind, or the mind at the expense 
of the heart. 

Of course knowledge does not always find immediate 
and fruitful use, and every educated mind holds a great 
mass of information upon which it never draws in any 
Much goes simply to the enrichment of 
Nevertheless it is certainly true that 


direct way. 
the mental soil. 
the connection between knowledge and action is so in- 
timate and peculiar that he who weakens or severs it 
inevitably distorts his own nature and mars the symme- 
try of his life. The mind has its own laws of assimila- 
tion, the operation of which is quite as important for a 
man’s spiritaal health as is the operation of his digestive 
The world is full of 
mental dyspeptics, to whose diseased vision everything 
has become unnatural and distorted.—Christian Union. 


powers for his physical health. 


Tue Most Important contributing 
to the maintenance of health in children, are pure air 
sunlight, and cheerfulness. — David Beattie, Superin 
tendent Schools, Troy, N.Y. 


SEA - SONNETS. 


BY GEO. 8S. BURLEIGH, 


XVI.—BECALMED, 


To-day the Titan in his granite bed 
Forgets his wrath and agony, and sleeps; 
Only a wrinkle o’er his forehead creeps, 
As if a twinge of the old torture fed 
Some dreamy memory of a foregone dread, 
The pang of boreal scourgings. Down the deeps 
A green light glimmers to where silence keeps 
Eternal Sabbath, and the heaviest tread 
Of tempest sends no murmur; the pale shark 
Winds to and fro among the purple dulse,— 
An evil thought, a spectre in the dark, 
The hideous nightmare of life’s fevered pulse; 
To slumbering Hate no inner spasms convulse: 
So glides the traitor’s will in silence to its mark. 


NEW NOTIONS IN BOSTON SCHOOLKEEPING., 


A. 


Our Athens, for at least fifty years past, has had one 
obstinate “ notion,” — that all her children ought to be 
in school. During the past quarter of a century she 
has spent more money on the education of the whole 
people than any city in the world of her size and gen- 
eral pecuniary ability. The result is that, spite of a 
name for “ puritanism,” “ aristocracy,” and a good many 
other unpopular things, new Boston, to-day, is doing 
more for her whole population than any city of ancient 
or modern times. It doubtless costs money, but it also 
saves money ; for Boston is the only first-class American 
city that has never fallen into the hands of a corrupt 
political ring; has never been plundered or disgraced 
in the way almost every city besides, in the Union, has 
been. Economy is best secured, in municipal affairs, 
by the generous and wise expenditure for all the agen- 
cies that lift the citizen and the voter above the tempta- 
tion of the devil of municipal corruption. 


BY REV. D. MAYO. 


Just now, Boston is all astir with a forward move- 
ment in her entire school system. Superintendent 
Philbrick worked for twenty years to make it possible 
that the conservative old Boston that fought Horace 
Mann to the bitter end, could take the great step on- 
ward that is now described in the glowing pages of the 
September report of his accomplished successor, — Dr. 
Samuel Eliot. Are the Boston schools doing as much 
for the children demand ? 
Can the present work be done for less money? Can 
What 


new steps in methods of instruction, supervision, on 


as their abundant means 


the present expenditures secure better results ? 


the upper or lower reaches in the system, are de- 
manded by the foremost schocl sentiment of the age ? 
For, though a good many Boston teachers have always 
fancied it was nobody’s business what was done in a 
Boston schoolroom, it is everybody’s business what a 
city, that has trusted so implicitly to common schools 
that she has but 6,700 children in all private and pa- 
rochial schools, to-day, is about. 

Dr. Eliot’s September report reads like the bulletin 
of a great victory along the whole line of reform. And 
whatever deductions must be made for his somewhat 
over-sanguine temperament, it is true that a decided 
advance has been made within the past few years in 
several important respects. 

1. The city normal school, which has been fought 
over for the past dozen years, and doomed, once and 
again, seems now firmly intrenched as the citadel of the 
system, popular with the teachers, and with good oppor- 
tunities for practice-work. We are not certain but this, 
in the long reckoning, is not the best of all the achieve- 
ments chronicled in the superintendent’s report. 

2. A heroic attempt has been made at supervision : 
(1) By the establishment of a board of supervisors, who 
are also examiners of teachers; and (2) by the one 
year’s experiment of separating the primary from the 
grammar schools, and placing them under the special 
management of a sub-committee of the supervisors, in- 
stead of making each master of a grammar school the 
virtual superintendent of a group of primaries in addi- 
tion to his own proper work. ‘To our friends beyond 
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the Berkshires, the antics of our New England cities in 
this matter of supervision are almost incomprehensible. 
The New York and Western board of education places 
a first-class man, with a group of trained assistants, in 
the post of superintendent of schools, with great power, 
and holds him responsible for results. But the Yankee 
schoolmaster never yearns to be supervised, and his 
sister, the Yankee schoolma’am, resents the interference 
of any man beyond her own beloved master. 

Ten years ago Boston had, virtually, fifty superin- 
tendents, of various ability, in its grammar-masters. 
How to change that style of supervision, so dear to the 
Boston heart, to the more economical and concentrated 
method of New York and the West, has been a prob- 
lem hard to solve, and is still « good way from being 
decided. Supt. Eliot seems to us to underate the dif- 
ficulties of its complete solution. But Boston has a 
prodigious saving common-sense through all her obsti- 
nate pride of independency, and we look for a sensible 
solution of this most important sum in school arithme- 
tic. For, spite of the proverbial generosity of the Bos- 
ton people with their schools, the question of their ex- 
pense must finally be met. And in no way can the 


cost of education be so well reduced as by a vigorous 


central supervision, which relieves the teacher from du- 
ties outside the schoolroom. 

3. While for many years somewhat conservative in 
the matter of the new methods of object and oral in- 
struction, Boston, at last, has taken the leap in magnifi- 
cent style. Probably no superintendent of instruction 
in America is so thoroughly committed to oral instruc- 
tion as Dr. Eliot, and the new course of study makes a 
very strong point of it. This is not, as the wiseacres 
of the New York Zrivune have been told by the friends 
of Mr. C. F, Adams, Jr., an imitation of Quincy, but a 
falling into the line formed, fifteen years ago, in New 
York and the Northwest. It would be of great advan- 
tage, just now, for Boston to consult the experience of 
New York and the West in this matter. It is doubt- 
less true that there is now a reaction from the extreme 
ideas in object and oral instruction that have prevailed 
in that section. Such authorities as Professor Payne 
of Michigan University, and Supt. Harris of St. Louis, 
have learned by sad experience, that the central point 
of the new education is the teacher; and that until the 
rank and file of our teachers are experts, the casting 
upon them of such weighty responsibility as this ex- 
treme oral instruction implies, is dangerous in the ex- 
treme. The new education is a glorious ideal to aim 
at; but to ask the present body of American common- 
school teachers to handle its complex methods is too 
often equivalent to placing the average servant-girl in 
a first-class house to smash the labor-saving machinery. 
A good text-book with a hard-working scholar at one 
end of it, is the best way of developing knowledge and 
power in the schoolroom ; until an expert steps into the 
teacher’s desk and illustrates the printed page by the 
presence of a living soul. 

4. In nothing has Boston done better, of late, than 
inher improved examination of teachers. Ten years 
ago there was virtually no central or critical examina- 
tion. To-day the Boston “ Jordan” of examination is 
“a hard road to travel.” We have no doubt of the 
great advantage of this change, not only to that city, 
but other cities in New England; but we do not be- 
lieve it is yet safe for any American city to adopt Dr. 
Eliot’s plan of electing all its teachers to a permanent 
position. Of course, experts in the university, high 
school and responsible posts of mastership, may reason- 
ably claim the protection of a permanent position. But 
in fact, to-day, no public man in America is so sure of 
his position as a good public-school master; and the de- 
mand that he shall be exempted from the liability to be 
removed by the people, to which every professional and 
public man cheerfully submits, is a little unreasonable. 
We believe the safety of the common schools, for 
years to come, lies in the power of the school commit- 
tee to take a yearly account of stock, and cut incompe- 


tents, transfer at pleasure, and, generally, keep a live 
movement going in the very heart of the teaching corps. 
Of all curses to the education of any village or city, the 
settling down into the ruts of a corps of “old teachers,” 
certain of their position, practically above criticism, and 
jealous of suggestions from without, is the most blight- 
ing. We advise Boston to keep her hand on the school 
machine, and make every teacher understand that he or 
she works in the full blaze of public criticism. No teacher 
unable or unwilling to face this ordeal is fit to be in the 
public-school room. 

In this, as in some other suggestions concerning the 
abolition of rewards, exhibitions, marks, etc., it seems to 
us Dr, Eliot falls into the pleasing illusion that so easily 
captures men of his fine culture and exceptional soeial 
position,—that the average scholar and teacher can be 
moved by the exceptional influences that tel! with such 
force upon the few. The mass of Boston children are 
like all other children: they do not love knowledge for 
its own sake, and need the same inducements in the 
way of encouragement, reproof, display, as the average 
Boston man or woman. No community, not even Na- 
hant, could run a year on the barebones of ideal induce- 
ments to good citizenship proposed by some of our en- 
thusiastic school-men, as the only worthy motives to 
fidelity in school-children. 

But, however this may be, it is a refreshment past 
all acknowledgment, in these days, when so many of the 
“superior” men and women of Boston, Harvard Col- 
lege included, seem to be at work to pull down the 
American system of free education, and substitute a 
sort of secular ragged-school, with “ industrial training ”’ 
and the idea of “keeping the children of the masses in 
their own sphere,” as the corner-stone,—to come across 
a man with such a splendid faith in the soul as the cen- 
ter of civilization, and a lofty manhood and womanhood 
as the crown of city life, as Dr. Eliot. May he prevail ! 


A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SELF-RELIANCE, 


About School Management. 

Young teachers often fail for the want of that knowl- 
edge which experience in the schoolroom would impart 
to them, could they have a fair chance. ‘To avoid this 
failure for the want of information, they should listen to 
what “Experience” has to say in THe JOURNAL, in 
his “Talks with Beginners ” upon “ School Discipline.” 
Now we propose a brief “ Chat” with this same class 
of teachers upon a kindred subject of even greater im- 
portance. 

School management is more important than school 
discipline, as seen in the fact that a well-managed school 
will need little or no discipline, in the common accepta- 
How to manage is, therefore, the 
To come 


tion of this term. 
first subject to be studied by young teachers. 
directly to the point, we will go with our young friend 
to the district where she has engaged to spend the next 
three months in charge of the primary school. We 
will introduce her to her new home, and chat a few mo- 
ments about her relations outside the schoolroom, and 
suggest some thoughts about her management with her 
patrons and their children, in their homes. 

The importance of this part of her work, in its bear- 
ing upon the success of the school, cannot be overes- 
timated. Indeed, her success or failure may depend 
upon it alone. We shall assume that our young friend 
who has undertaken to manage this school, has all the 
necessary natural qualifications to fit her for her im- 
portant position. These qualifications are common- 
sense, cheerfulness, love for children, love for the work, 
aptness to govern and teach, and a well-balanced mind. 
These are born qualities. If these are wanting, they 
cannot be acquired. 

But my young friend, the teacher, has them all. 
She now wants to know how she is to begin to exercise 


her gifts in the management of her school; hence we 


come to suggest that she must so manage as to gain the 
confidence of the children and their parents first as she 
meets them in their homes. These children are ready to 
confide in and love those who manifest an interest and love 
for them. They are drawn, as by a magnet, to the new 
teacher, when her sympathies and affection are awak- 
ened toward them. ‘These are discovered by the child 
through little acts of kindness on the part of the teacher. 
She must interest herself in whatever interests him ; 
listen to his stories, share his sports, and enjoy his 
pastime. By such measures, children are made the 
fast friends of their teacher, and are ready to consult 
her wishes and obey her commands. - ‘This management 
has an important bearing upon her success in the 
schoolroom. 

But it is important also to gain the confidence of the 
parents of these children. How can this be done the 
most surely ? We answer, through their children 
mainly. If the teacher would gain access to the moth- 
er’s heart, she must interest herself in what most inter- 
ests that mother; and we all know that the objects of 
especial interest to her are her own children, and above 
all, that youngest pet child in the cradle! This fact is 
common to all mothers, hence this suggestion is of uni- 
versal application. Then the teacher must study the 
tastes and habits of these mothers. Each has her own 
likes and dislikes. One is interested in her flowers, 
another in her dairy, and a third takes special pride in 
her work as a good housekeeper. 

Hence the teacher who would gain that mother’s con- 
fidence must manifest a special interest, as well she 
may, in the mother’s specialty. And it is through the 
child and the mother that the teacher must gain the 
confidence of the father, and all the near and distant 
relatives in the family and neighborhood. 

Now allow us further to suggest that our young 
teacher, if she does not “board round,” as the custom 
was, take the earliest opportunity to visit all the fam- 
ilies in the district, for the purpose of forming the ac- 
quaintance of all her patrons, and meeting the children 
in the family. By this outside management, the teacher 
may gain acontrolling power and influence in the school 
that would otherwise be lost. 

Hence it is of the utmost importance to the young 
and inexperienced teacher to understand this first step 
in successful district schoolkeeping, 


USE OF WORDS. 


This world is a great schoolhouse, in which through 
life we all teach and we all learn. Here we must study 
to find out what is good, and what is bad, and what is 
true, and what is false, and thus get ready to act in some 
What we are at the end of this life we 
shall be when the next begins. We must spare no 
pains, then, when we teach others or ourselves. We 
teach ourselves by what we hear and read and think,— 
others by our words. We must take care that we think 
and speak in a way so clear that we do not cheat our- 
selves, or mislead others by vain or misty ideas. We 
must put our thoughts into words, and we must get in 
a way of using these in thought with the same care we 
use when we speak or write to others. Words give a 
body or form to our ideas, without which they are apt 
to be so foggy that we do not see where they are weak 
or false. When we put them into a body of words we 
will, as a rule, learn how much of truth there is in them, 
for in that form we can turn them over in our minds. 

We must not only think in words, but we must also 
try to use the best words, and those which in speech 
will put what is in our minds into the minds of others. 
This is the great art which those must gain who wish 
to teach in the school, the church, at the bar, or through 
the press. ‘To do this in the right way they should use 
the short words which we learn in early life, and which 


have the same sense to all classes of men. They are 
the best for the teacher, the orator, and the poet.— 


other sphere. 


Robert Collyer. 
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A MONOSYLLABIC POEM. 

BY REV. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D. 
Think not that strength lies in the big round word; 
Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak. 

To whom can this be true who has once heard 
The ery for help, the tongue that all men speak 
When want, or woe, or fear, is in the throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or a strange wild note 
Sung by some fay or fiend ? There is a strength 
Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine; 
Which has more weight than breadth,more depth than length. 
Let but this force be mine of thought and speech, 
And he that will may take the sleek fat phrase 
Which glows and burns not, though it gleam and shine; 
Light but no heat; a flash without a blaze! 
Nor is it mere strength that the short word boasts. 
It serves of more than fight or storm to tell,— 
The roar of waves that clash on rock-bound coasts; 
The crash of tall trees when the wild wind swell; 
The roar of guns, the groans of men that die 
On blood-stained fields. It has a voice as well 
For them that weep; for them that mourn the dead ; 
For them that laugh and dance, and clap the hands 
To joy’s quick step, as well as grief’s slow tread, 
The sweet plain words we learnt at first keep tune; 
And though the theme be sad, or gay, or grand, 
With such, with all, these may be made to chime 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, or rhyme. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof, C. H,. PETTEE, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLutTions Reckivev.—W. L. Harvey, Problems 134, 136; 
E. W. W., 132, 135; Incog., 136; D. L. A., 130; J. S. R., 135, 
136° Jno. E. Morris, 135; H.jL., 135, 186; D. H. Davison, 135, 
136; Mrs. E. E. Spalding, 135; Geo. K. Scott, 136; William 
Hoover, 136; Luna, 182; J. A. P., 1386; A. S., 130. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


THs “¢. oc. 

In reply to a request for a popular explanation of G. C. D., 
I offer the following suggestions: 

Ist. Much confusion may be avoided by making it certain 
that each member of the class understands the meaning of the 
word ‘common,’ as here used. Ask your pupils to make sen- 
tences containing the word in the same sense as in ‘* Greatest 
Common Divisor,’’ and you will probably receive some such 
answer as this: ‘‘ James isa common name’”’; or, from some 
zealous grammarian, with a superior smile, ‘* Book is a com- 
mon noun,.’”’ ‘To be sure, in the latter case the example is a 
correct one, but the boy did not so understand the exact mean- 
ing of the word as to make it acceptable from him. 

2d. Establish the principle that a divisor of any number is a 
divisor of any multiple of that number. Give examples, and 
illustrate from natural objects. If books of a certain size can 


be fitted into a given box so as exactly to fill it, books of the 
same size can be fitted exactly into another box of the same 
size, or into a box twice as large, three times as large, etc. 

3d. Establish the principle that a number which is a com- 
mon divisor of two numbers is a divisor of their difference. 
Illustrate as before by numbers and objects. If books of a cer- 
tain size exactly fill each of two boxes of different size, books 
of like dimensions will fit exactly into a box which contains 
the difference between the larger and smaller box. If 6 will 
exactly divide 24 and 36, it will exactly divide 12, 

Now take an example. Find the G, C. D. of 235 and 480. 
First divide 480 by 235, to ascertain whether 235 be such 
greatest divisor: 

0 


10 
We find that 235 is not a factor of 480, but we discover that it 
is a factor of 470 Now, as every factor of 235 is also a factor 
of its multiple, 470, it follows that the G. C.D. of 235 and 480 
is also a divisor of 470. But as every common factor of 480 
and 470 is also a factor of their difference, 10, it follows that 
the G. C, D. of 235 and 480 is also a factor of 10. 

We have now made progress; for it is evidently easier to dis- 
cover the greatest factor common to 235 and 10, than the 
greatest factor common to 235 and the larger number 480. We 
proceed therefore to find the greatest factor common to 235 
and 10. Repeating the former process, we find that the G,. C. 
D. of 235 and 10 is also the greatest factor contained both in 
10 and 5, This is 5. Reversing our reasoning, we prove that 
if, 5 is the G. C. D. of 10 and 5, it must be the G. C. D. of 10 
and 235, and therefore of 235 and 4380. 

Concise explanations of the process are in all the arithme- 
ties, but I judged that the teacher who made the request 
wished something which he could set before a class of un- 
trained pupils in an ungraded country school. 

In this connection j desire to protest against the use of 
the word ‘divisor’ in this operation, even when dignified 
with a capital D. What is sought is the greatest common 
factor. Any number is a common divisor if we use the word 
‘divisor’ in the sense which it bears in the treatment of divis- 
ion. Ihave found pupils who were perplexed in attempting to 
understand ‘common divisors,’ helped by changing the name 
to ‘common factor.’ I have slid from one to the other in this 
article to illustrate the advantage of ‘ factor.’ 

Lenox, Mass., Oct. 9, 1879. H. H. BALLARD. 


QUERIES. 
1. What is the best method of explaining square and cube- 
root to a class that has never studied them? Give.free ex- 


2. Explain fully Compound Proportion, and give a rule ap- 
plicable to all questions under that head. A SUBSCRIBER. 

How shall we proceed with a class that has contracted the 
habit of adding by counting ? E. D. BRINKERHOFF, 

If (+a). (+b) = -+ab, (—a). (+b) = —ab, (+a) .(—b) = 
—ab and (—a). (—b) = +ab, required simple explanation for 
the signs, suitable for beginners . H. L. 


PROBLEM 138.—The crescent bounded by 'y cir. of one O 
and 14 cir. of another = area of isos. A whose hypothenuse is 
the common chord of the two ares. Dem, SIGMA, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Lost Planet.—Professor Peters discovered the planet 
Frigga in 1862, and, strangely enough, it was afterwards missed 
from the heavens and lost to view until July last, when it was 
re-discovered. Professor Peters now suggests that it may be 
subject to some kind of variability of light-reflecting power, 
either atmospheric, or arising from its shape. On the 25th of 
September Professor Peters discovered another new planet. 


An Opportunity for Scientists.—Lord Walsingham and other 
gentlemen interested in the disease of game-hirds has author- 
ized the Entomological Society of London (0 offer to public 
competition the following prizes: $250 for the best and most 
complete life-history of Selerostoma syngamus, Dies., supposed 
to produce the so-called ‘‘ gapes’’ in poultry, game, and other 
birds; and $250 for the best and most complete life-history of 
Stronyilus pergracilis, Cob., supposed to produce disease in 
grouse. All the stages of development must be observed and 
recorded, The competition is open to scientists of all nations, 
One person can take both prizes. The essays must be sent in 
by October 15, 1882, addressed to the secretary of the Society, 
11 Chandos street, Cavendish Square. J. M. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 
OcTOBER 31, 

All-Hallow’s Eve, or Halloween. 

John Peter Bussot, one of the most active of the French 
Revolutionists and from whom a faction was denominated, 
guillotined, 1703. John Bradshaw, presiding judge at trial of 
Charles I., died, 1659. 

NOVEMBER 1. 

One of the most awful.earthquakes ever recorded in history, 
for the loss of life and property thereby occasioned, was that 
at Lisbon, 1755. 

Expedition against Montreal, 1813. 

Commencement of war between England and Persia, 1856. 


NOVEMBER 2. 

Marie Antoinette, archduchess of Austria, daughter of the 
Emp. Francis I. and Maria Theresa, tnd Queen of Louis XV1., 
was born at Vienna, 1755. Her heroic demeanor through the 
sanguinary events of the French Revolution has been the 
theme of much praise. She was executed in 1793, by order of 
the Revolutionary tribunal. The mind of Antoinette was nat- 
urally powerful aud had been carefully trained. 


NOVEMBER 3. 

Battle of Hohenlinden, 1800, which, with march of Macdo- 
nald and Moncey over the icy glaciers, compelled the Austrians 
to acknowledge the valleys of the Rhine and the Adige as the 
boundaries of the French Empire. Storming of Acre, 1840. 

Passmore Williamson released from jail, where he had been 
three months, in the Wheeler slave case, 1855. 


NOVEMBER 4. 

St. Clair defeated by the Indians in Ohio, 1791. This defeat 
greatly impeded Western immigration, until Wayne routed the 
savages in the battle of the Maumee in 174, and compelling 
them to cede, in 1795, an immense territory to the United 
States. 

Defeat of the Poles at Prague by the Russians under Suwar- 
row, 12,000 Poles slain, 1794. Turks defeated the Russians at 
Oltenitza, 1853. 

NOVEMBER 5. 

This day marks the anniversary of two prominent events in 
English history, — the discovery and prevention of the gun- 
powder treason, and the inauguration of the Revolution of 
1688 by the landing of William III. in Torhay. In recent years 
an additional interest has been attached to the date, from the 
victory at Inkerman, over the Russians, in the Crimea being 
gained on this day. Battle of Rosbach; Frederick the Great 
defeats the Prince of Soubise; 1757. 


NOVEMBER 6. 

Battle of Lutzen, 1632, at which Gustavus Adolphus, king 
of Sweden, was killed. Napoleon,—than whom there could be 
no more capable judge,—placed Gustavus Adolphus among the 
eight great captains of the world, —a list of warriors which 
commenced with Alexander and ended with himself. 

Battle of Jemappes, Belgium ; Austrians defeated, 1792. 
The Turks under Omar Pasha defeat the Russians and force 
the passage of the Ingour, 1855. 


NOVEMBER 7. 

Battle of Prague, between the Imperialists and Bohemians, 
1620. Battle of Tippecanoe, Ind., in which Tecumseh was de- 
feated by Gen. Harrison, 1811. 

London Gazette, first published, 1665. 

Julian, Roman Emperor, surnamed the Apostate, a nephew 
of Constantine the Great, was born, A.D. 331. 


NOVEMBER 8. 
Madame Roland, guillotined, 1793. 
Russia declares war against England, and refuses to divulge 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 1807. 
New York and Erie Railroad begun, 1835. 
John Milton, the great English poet and prose writer, 


planation, illustrating with an example. 


called the ‘‘ Homer of Britain,’’ died, 1674. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

At the late session of the Georgia legislature in Atlanta, 
the State accepted the offer of Dr. Sears, agent of the Peabody 
fund, to contribute $6,000 annually to the establishment of 
a State Normal School, if the legislature would appropriate 
the same sum, and some town in the State give the buildings 
It now remains for the towns to compete. Atlanta would un- 
doubtedly be the best place for the location of the school, as its 
unequaled climate is a great advantage, and possibly the enter- 
prise of its people may secure the prize, but it would be easier 
for many other towns to make the contribution. In other 
places, good buildings already erected but unused could be 
had at very little cost, while in Atlanta property is high, and, 
notwithstanding the clink of hammers is heard all over the 
city, the demand for houses cannot be supplied. In addition, 
the population increases so fast that there must be a contin- 
ually increasing appropriation for the public schools, and the 
Board of Education is sometimes at its wits’ end to provide 
accommodations for children. 

The legislature did a great deal of good, but nothing which 
will benefit Georgia more than the establishment of this school. 
The legislature, as has been published pretty generally through 
the secular papers, went into 

A GENERAL INVESTIGATION 


of State officers. The comptroller apd treasurer were im- 
peached, and in their zeal the House of Kepresentatives re- 
solved to omit no one in their inquiry; and, to the amusement 
of those who know Dr. G, J. Orr, the State superintendent of 
schools, his oftice was included. Some of the teachers of 
Georgia were a little indignant, — fearing the effect abroad,— 
knowing there was not a particle of suspicion against Dr. Orr. 
But when the committee on education reported, it was with 
such a hearty, wholesale endorsement of Dr. Orr’s fidelity, 
wisdom, and economy, that the school-people were appeased. 
It is probable the result of finding his office in such order was 
to make the legislature willing to adopt his advice in regard to 
accepting the offer of Dr. Sears for a normal school. 
THE PEABODY FUND 
offered fifteen scholarships in the Atlanta University (colored) 
to the colored people of Georgia, the appointments to be made 
by Dr. Orr. He offered them by competitive examination, the 
papers to be graded by the teachers of Atlanta University. 
Last week the appointments were published in the Atlanta 
Constitution. Popular education is advancing rapidly in 
Georgia. There have always been good schools, but their ad- 
vantages were confined to people of some property. * 
Atlanta, Ga., October, 1879. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Almost every city or district that has its free high school has 
at some time during the past few years had to combat the in- 
jurious effects of those aristocratic ideas which inculcate the 
doctrine that the masses have no right to a free high-school 
education. Our city has not proved an exception. From time 
to time mutterings of discontent against our high and normal 
schools have been heard ; but we considered them as emanat- 
ing from those who had given the matter no real thought, or 
from those who took no interest in the subject of public edu- 
cation beyond growling at the payment of the annual school 
tax. When, however, objections and murmurings come from 
the teachers themselves and members of educational boards, 
who ought to have the highest good of the people at heart, the 
matter looks ominous and demands serious attention. 


THE SCHEDULE FOR REGRADING THE SALARIES, 


which is still under the consideration of the Board of Education, 
gave rise to a sharp discussion at a recent meeting of the Board, 
when it was pointed out that the reduction in salaries made 
necessary by the limited appropriation, was made to fall lightly 
on the high-school professors and heavily on the teachers of 
the lower schools. Several of the members warned the Board 
that such a course was certain to increase the feelings of dis- 
satisfaction which already existed against the high schools, 
and some went so far as to favor the abolition of those schools 
in order to support the lower schools properly. Mr. Whitney 
ably defended the high schools, but did not help his cause any 
when he asserted that if it were necessary to dispense with 
either, it would be better to give up the lower schools than the 
high schools. 

The Boys’ High School is considered a very expensive insti- 
tution. It is estimated that each graduate costs the city some- 
thing over one thousand dollars. The Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School is much less expensive. Of its large corps of 
teachers all but two are ladies, whose salaries average about 
one-third of those of the Boys’ High-school professors. Yet the 
idea is maintained by many that those who take the last year’s 
course,—that is the normal course,—should do it at their own 


(Continued on page 246.) 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


AN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Many are making suggestions as to the desirability and feasi- 
bility of an educational congress. Yes, surely, let us have a 
congress. Let the high and mighty ones in the educational 
world meet, consult, determine, and then achieve. Let them 
not be like the famous army of ‘‘ten thousand men which 
marched up a hill and then marched down again.’’ Such has 
sometimes seemed to me to be the outcome of many of our 
most vaunted educational meetings. Meanwhile the “ unre- 
generate’’ look on and say ‘* What is all this pother about ?”’ 
‘If these fellows know what they want, then, let them say 
so, and we can then tell whether their plans are the result of 
practical common-sense, or of crazy enthusiasm.”’ 

Is there not some, — well, perhaps much reason for such a 
saying ? Cannot some authoritative opinion be pronounced on 
some of the mooted questions? Cannot some substantial 
opinion be formulated and pronounced by such a congress on 
such vexed questions as the ‘‘ Examination of Teachers, by 
Whom, and How Often,’ ‘‘ The Engagement of Teachers 
Monthly, Quarterly, Yearly, or during Competency,” ‘‘ The 
Inspection of Schools,’’ The Studies for the Elementary 
Schools,’’ ete.? Is it not possible that some general agreement 
can be reached among schoolmen on these and kindred vital 
questions, so that we may cease to fight at cross-purposes, and 
may aim at a general and substantial agreement, and a conse- 
quent progress ? Cannot some action be taken by the several 
State associations which are to meet during the coming fall 
and winter as to such a congress, indorsing the project, if ap- 
proved, and suggesting time, place, and mode of constituting 
such a congress ? Foay. 


MUSIC-READING AND WORD-READING. 
{Speld in accordance with the five rules,’ except ail, off, and words 
ending in ce and ced.) 

While reading Julia S. Tutwiler’s article, in your issue of 
Sept. 4, on the new French method of teaching vocal music, 
I was greatly interested by perceiving the similarity of the ar- 
guments adduced in its favor, to those which can be urged in 
favor of teaching children to read by means of a fonetic print, 
‘before they are introduced to the common orthography. The 
difficulties of learning to read music by the ordinary notation 
ar strikingly analogus to the difficulties of lerning to read by 
means of the common spelling; and the reasons which exist 
for the introduction of the English Tonic-Sol-Fa, or the French 
Galin-Paris-Chevé method, in teaching music, ar equally 
strong,—nay, far stronger,—for urging that children should be 
taught to read, aceurately and understandingly, by a fonetic 
method in harmony with their reasoning powers, before they 
ar introduced to the unreasonable and memory-tasking hotch- 
potech, which we call ‘‘orthografy, or the just method of 
spelling words.’’ It seems that the ordinary musical score, in 
complexity if not in ambiguity, feebly imitates the printed 
word-page, and Emile Chevé's admirab] arguments and illustra- 
tions apply at once to the ordinary representation of musical 
sounds and to the ordinary representation of the sounds of speech 
He says, ‘* One of the principal causes of want of success is that 
the ideas ar so concealed under the signs that the lerner has 
much difficulty in discoveringthem. But if new characters ar 
employed which ar perfectly clear and simple, and which the 
lerner can master in a moment, he succeeds in lerning very 
quickly all the ideas of intonation, of rhythm, and of theory’’ 
|= pronunciation, emfasis, good reading]. 

Now, on this principl of giving correct ideas first, by means 
of simpl and definit signs, let teachers begin by instructing 
their pupils in the correct use of the spoken English so far as 
the children understand its words ; teaching them at the same 
time the elementary sounds which compose those words, and 
representing the sounds on blakboard and in book by the let- 
ters-or digrafs which most commonly denote those sounds. 
Let the children lern to represent their simp] language in a 
simpl fonetic manner. A year or more given to pure fonetic 
training would not be wasted, but would giv results far better 
than any otherwise attained. For the simplicity of fonetic 
teaching, and the ease with which children lern tu read by 
means of it, leave ampl time for instruction in emfasis, pauzez, 
inflection, naturalnes, all that goes to make up good reading. 
The reading-exercises should be such that, without being pu- 
erile, the child can thoroly comprehend them, and act or imi- 
tate the situations described. Then, when good reading is es- 
tablished by means of the fonetic print let the transfer be 
made to the common print, and the child be taut to spel a-la- 
mode, by writing the reading-lessons from ordinary books. 
Should, however, the child, at this stage be taken from school 
he wil be in a far better condition for self-education than one 
taught by the usual methods, for the transfer to ordinary 
printed books wil be made voluntarily in consequence of the 


iarity with fonetic books and print, and the boy or girl wil hav 
the means of self-improvement, because of the ability to pen 
his or her thoughts in a manner reliabl and satisfactory to 
themselves, and to communicate with others in a manner, 
which if not according to Webster, is rational, consistent, and 
readabl, 

In THK JoURNAL for Sept. 11 your correspond ‘‘C,’’ whose 
brave spelling I greatly admire, proposes *‘ A Query for Spell- 
ing Reformers,’’ which I beg leave to answer from an article 
publisht in the Philadelphia Bulletin, soon after the annual 
meeting of the Spelling Reform Association, in July last. At 
that meeting, Mr. Francis Wells, the editor, took part in the 
discussion on Mr. North’s paper on ‘‘ Spelling Reform in Jour- 
nalism,’’ and made much the same objection as *‘ C.’’ does. 
Referring to this, the writer says, ‘‘ You showed conclusively 
that the omission of silent letters would be no especial 
saving to the journalist, who has to pay his compositors in 
proportion to the space filled, no matter how few or how many 
words that space may contain. I presume, however, you wil 
admit that a condensation in the spelling would be of some ad- 
vantage to the readers of newspapers, who would be served 
with a larger amount and variety of news and current litera- 
ture.”’ And again: ‘Suppose that by the disuse of silent let- 
lers, saving from one-seventh to one-tenth of the space at 
present occupied, the eye-destroying ‘ pearl’ and ‘ agate’ type, 
in which the cheap editions of the works of our great poets 
and novelists ar printed, wer exchanged for the larger ‘ bre- 
vier’ or ‘ burjois,’ would not all readers agree that the change 
would be a pure blessing to human optics ?”’ 

Euiza B. BuRNz. 


GRAMMAR.—ANALYZING. 


198. Parse the italicised words in the following extracts: 
‘* Week in, week out, from morn to night. 
You can hear his bellows blow.”’ 

By supplying words thus: ‘‘ Week coming in, week going 
out,’’ it becomes apparent that week is in each case a nomina- 
tive absolute of duration of time. 

** He scarce had finished, when such murmurs filled 
Th’ assembly as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blustering winds, which all night long 
Had roused the sea.’’ 

‘As’ after such, same, as many, somany, as much, so much, 
is a relative pronoun. Such is it here, and subject of are 
heard understood. 

Norkt.—Its, a word now performing so useful a work in our 
language, is found in two of Milton’s works only, in Book L., 
line 254, Paradise Lost; Book 1Y., line 813 of same; and 
line 106 Ode on the Nativity. (Not in Cleveland’s Index.) 

INVESTIGATOR. 


— Answer to G. H. Harvill, JouRNAL, October 2, p. 179: 


(1) is a neuter verb, to Js is the SUBJ ECT-TERM, 
and the remainder is the PREDICATE-TERM, an element of the 
complex word-form, Verb is the base, and modified by neuter, 
an ADJECTIVE modifier of the simple word-form. Neuter verb 
is the second base of the complex word-form (p. 92, § 4,*) and 
modified by to be (= meaning to be), an ADJECTIVE modifier 
of the simple word-form (p. 3, §1,*). 

(2) ** Whatever is to be, will be.’’ A simple sentence, of 
which whatever is to be is the SUBJECT-TERM (p. 109, § 5, 4,*), 
an element of the relative (indefinite) clause-form (p. 44, § 4 
and &,*). Of this subject clause-form, whatever is the sub- 
ject, and is to be is the predicate, both of which are of the sim- 
ple word-form (p. 124, § 9; and p. 88, § 18, 2,*). 

(3) * As many as came were baptized.’’ A simple sentence, 
of which as many as came is subject-term; an element of the 
complex word-form, of which many is the base, and modified 
by as (= s0),—as came,—an ADJECTIVE element of the com- 
plex word-form. As is the base, modified by as came (p. 45 
and 50, § 17, 25,*), a relative clause-form (p. 49, § 24; and 
p. 133, § 5,*). Were baptized is the predicate, and of the 
cupola verb-form (p. 123, § 6,*). 
~* The reference sare to Green’s English Language ;. Houghton, Osgood 


& Co., Boston; just published. 
GAMMA, 


— Once again: ‘‘Inhabit or inhibit ?’’— Macbeth. 

It is several weeks since the last discussion of this matter 
appeared; but if not too late there is another rendering of the 
meaning which is, it is believed, worthy of consideration. 
If trembling I then inhabit,’ ete. May not the “ inhabit’’ 
refer to the indwelling soul within his body ? which would 
give us the rendering, in meaning: “Jf my spirit inhabits a 
trembling body then, protest me,” &c. 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL BOARDS. 


You say in THE JOURNAL of Sept. 18 that Miss May, of 
Boston, recently appointed a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the State of Massachusetts, is the first woman, to your 
knowledge, that has been placed in a similar position, in the 
country. We have in Washington Territory a Board of Edu- 
cation, one of which is a woman. Please make a note of this 


love of reading which has been gained by this perfect famil- 


inthe next JoURNAL. Although the old Bay State is pro- 


gressive, and is seldom behind in matters of this kind, in this 
instance, at least, she must rate as second best to little Miss 
Washington, of the great ‘* Northwestern Empire.” Here 
women vote for school officers, and have done so for years. 
Newcastle, W. T., 1879. A. J.S. 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


SALARIES OF EUROPEAN MONARCHS, 

Will you please give in THE JOURNAL the amounts paid to 
the leading rulers of Continental Europe ? M. E. S. 

Ans.—The Czar of Russia receives $8,250,000 per year, or 
$25,000 per day; the Sultan of Turkey, $6,000,000 per year, or 
$18,000 per day; Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, $4,000,- 
000 per year, or $10,000 per day; King William of Prussia, 
$3,000,000 per year; and the King of Italy, $2,200,000 per year. 

A GREAT TRAVELER. 

Who was the greatest female traveler of modern times ? 

Ans.—Madame Ida Pfeiffer, a German lady who died in 
1858. She began her travels in 1842. In 1846 she began a 
tour around the world, which she accomplished in a little 
more than two years, after encountering great hardships and 
dangers. In 1850 she published A Woman’s Journey Round 
the World. She made a second tour in 1851, and her account 
of it appeared in 1855, under the title of A Second Voyage 
Round the World. 

SHERIDAN’S RHYMING CALENDAR. 

Can you give us the full text of Sheridan’s Rhyming Calen- 
dar, beginning ‘‘ January snowy” ? WEATHERWISE, 

Ans.— January snowy, July moppy, 

February flowy, August croppy, 

March blowy, September poppy, 

April showery, October breezy, 

May flowery, November wheezy, 

June bowery, December freezy. 
BOOK.” 

What is the origin of the word book ? 

Ans.—Prior to the invention of paper-making, our Teutonic 
forefathers wrote their letters, calendars, and accounts on 
wood. The ‘ Boc,’’ or beech, being close-grained and plenti- 
ful in northern Europe, was generally used for this purpose; 
and hence the word book. 

“FIRST BLOOD,”’ 

When and where was the first blood shed in the War of the 
Revolution ? 

Ans.—The “first blood’? of the Revolution is commonly 
supposed to have been shed at Lexington, Mass., April 19, 
1775, but Westminster, Vt., claims the honor, in favor of one 
William French, who it is asserted was killed on the night of 
March 138, 1775, at the King’s Court House, on what is now 
Westminster, Vt., at that time a part of New York. French 
was buried in the churchyard, and a stone erected to his mem- 
ory with this quaint inscription-: ‘‘In memory of William 
French, who was shot at Westminster, March ye 12th, 1775, by 
the hand of the Cruel Ministerial tools of Georg ye 3d, at the 
Courthouse, at 11 o’clock at night, in the 22d year of his age.’’ 

AUTHORSHIP. 

Who) wrote the line, ‘*The good are Heaven’s peculiar 
care ’’ 

Ans.—Ovid: ‘** Cura pii Diis Sunt.” 

A PROBLEM, 

A man bought 100 animals for $100, paying for cows $10, 
for sheep $3, for pigs 50 cents. How many of each did he buy ? 
Will some one send the solution ? 

NORMAL-SCHOOL DEGREES. 

Mr. Editor : — In answer to a query published a few weeks 
ago in Tuk JOURNAL, let me say, the normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania confer degrees on all their graduates, Those who 
graduate in the Elementary Course receive the degree of B. E. 
(Bachelor in the Elements), and those who graduate in the 
Scientific Course, the degree B.S. (Bachelor in the Sciences), 
After two years successful work in the schoolroom, certified 
by the proper boards of directors and the proper county super- 
intendents, the candidates receive the Master’s degree, R. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Eclectic ( Nov.) 
The Problem of Sanity. 
Two Men of Letters; by G. Saintbury. 
Appleton’s Journal (Nov.) 

A Walk in a Wood; by Anthony Trollope. Otenay. 
Memoirs of Madame de Rémuset. 

’ Popular Science Monthly ( Nov.) 
The Study of Physiology; by P. H. Pye-Smith. 
The Recent Progress of Solar Physics; by Prof. S. P. Langley. 
Mars and his Moons; by Prof. J. LeCoute. 
The American Antiquarian, Vol. II., No. 1 (Nov.) ° 
The Sources of Information as to the Prehistoric Condition of 
America; by 8S. D. Peet. 
The National Museum of Mexico and the Sacrificial Stones; 
by Ad. T. Bandelier. 
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THE WEEK. 

— Mrs. Meeker and daughter and Mrs. Price and her two 
children have arrived at General Merritt’s camp; the Indians 
have not harmed them, and they gave them up unconditionally. 

— It is now stated that the principal cause of the trouble 
with the Indians in Alaska arises from the intemperate use of 
vile rum, 

— It is officially announced that the epidemic at Memphis 
is at an end, 

— The annual report of General Meyer on the Signal Service 
shows that the accuracy of prediction is increasing. 

— Heavy snow has fallen in various localities in the Middle 
and Eastern States. 

— Several Mormons at Salt Lake City, having been indicted 
for polygamy, openly defy the Government. 

— The work of preparing the Capitol at Washington for the 
next session of Congress will begin this week. 

— No appointments to fill the vacant English and Russian 
missions will be made at present. 

— Afyhanistan. — The British forces at Shutargardan have 
been attacked by Afghans; Gen. Gough has gone to their aid. 

— France.—Garel, a pardoned Socialist, has been elected a 
municipal councillor at Lyons. 

— Japan.—Eighty-five thousand deaths from cholera have 
occurred in Japan since the outbreak of the disease in April. 

— Merico.—The insurgents have not succeeded as yet in 
capturing Chihuahua, but they are concentrating an army near 
the city. Troops are hurrying to the rescue of the government 
forces, and hopes are entertained that the rebels will be sub- 
dued. Indian outrages are reported. 

— Russia,—It is officially announced that the reported oc- 
cupation of Merv, Turkestan, by the Russians is untrue. Per- 
sia is said to be unfriendly toward Russia. 

— Spain.—The total loss of life by the recent floods in the 
Spanish province of Murcia will exceed 3,000. Seflor Canovas 
del Castillo, the ex-premier of Spain, favors immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in Cuba. 

— Turkey.—The Porte has prohibited the exportation of 
wheat. A band of Albanians attacked Montenegrins last 
Thursday, and a sanguinary fight ensued. The Bulgarian 
elections have resulted in favor of the Government. Servia 
and Montenegro are said to have concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance. 


Tracuers and friends of education in Boston and 
vicinity should not forget the meeting to be held in 
the hall over the store of Wm. Ware & Co., on the cor- 
ner of Franklin and Hawley streets, Boston, on‘Satur- 
day, Nov. 1, at 2.30 p.m. Topic for discussion, “ First 


Steps in Reading.” Mr. Hagar, of Salem Normal 
School, will open the discussion. 


THe New-England Superintendents will remember 
that their next semi-annual meeting is to be held at 
Boston, at the rooms of the School Committee on Ma- 
son, on Friday, Oct. 31, at 9.30 a.m. For programme 
see THE JOURNAL of Oct. 16. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Directors of the American 
Institute of Instruction will be held at the rooms of the 
School Committee, on Mason street, Boston, Nov. 1, at 
10.30 a.m., for the purpose of fixing the place and 
making arrangements for the fifty-first annual meeting 
of the Institute. 


THE first question a young graduate asks is, “ Where 
shall I go?” ‘The proverbial answer is, “ Young man, 
go West.” It is true the West is large and its possi- 
bilities are great, but it is a little questionable whether 
this traditional advice is the best. Some young men 
will succeed best where they are known the least ; not 
because of any lack of talent or honesty, but simply be- 
cause a prophet is not always the most popular at home. 
There are exceptions to this rule, and many young men 
will do the best where they are known the best. After 
all, we have come to believe that a man will succeed 
anywhere up to his capacity, whether he settles in Bos- 
ton or San Francisco. What he is he will be anywhere, 
everywhere, always. If he is a first-class man he will be 
known as such around the world. An elaborate educa- 
tion goes for little in a new place. The rough-and-ready 
element takes little stock in the “Noli me tangere” ex- 
quisite, who feels homesick outside of his favorite haunts. 
Whoever succeeds must have the elements of success 
in him. Ifaman goés West he must be of the West. 
He must feel, think, talk, act, and even live, somewhat 
according to the customs of the country. Contentment 
and capacity, with pluck and perseverance, will conquer 
success anywhere. We have no sympathy with those 
who advise a young and educated man not to stay 
“ Kast” because the professions are now so full. The 
professions are never full of capacity. Death soon thins 
the higher ranks anywhere, and it matters not wherever 
the aspirant is, if he has gained confidence and respect, 
he will be invited to fill good places constantly being 
made vacant. 


Some things are said so often that we become accus- 
tomed to their reiteration. This is true concerning the 
illiteracy of the South. If half of the statements made 
are true, they should produce alarm and a remedy; if 
they are not true they are a libel on the fairest land on 
the face of the earth. Here are the statements: Over 
one-half the entire population of ten years of age and 
over of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, and South Carolina, was classed 
by the report of 1870 as “ illiterate.” Two-thirds of 
all the voters in Louisiana were in 1870 unable to read 
and write. In one parish in that State three-fifths of 
its voting population could not write. In 1875 in the 
States above-mentioned over 80 per cent. of the youth 
of school-age did not attend school, and 90 per cent. of 
the colored population were outside of the schoolroom. 
It is reported that one-half the school population of 
Kentucky attend no school, either public or private. 
It is easy to ignore such statements, and say it is none 
of our business. J¢ is our business, and the sooner we 
face the fact and provide for it the sooner we shall do 
our duty. The indifference of the mass of our people 
to this illiteracy is astonishing. People seem to think 
it does not concern them. It is every man’s business. 
The peace of the present and security for the future 
depends upon education. In Rome they had limited 
citizenship, and lived. In the United States we have 
unlimited citizenship, and we shall die unless this illit- 
eracy is destroyed. The people must attend to this 


subject at once. 


PROBING a wound, although not a pleasant, is some- 
times a very necessary operation. So probing a pupil’s 
knowledge, while essential to thoroughness, is not al- 
ways conducive to his peace of mind; but when the 
work is well done, its results are exceedingly beneficial. 
True teaching is both probationary and instructive,— 
probationary, when its object is to ascertain how much 
the pupil knows; instructive, when it simply aims at 
imparting knowledge. Both these methods are a means 
of education, for both develop the powers of the mind 
and bring it into harmonious action. Many teachers 
who excel in the probationary work carry it too far, so 
that the recitation-room becomus a place where incisive 
questioning is pushed to the extreme, and no clew given 
as to the correctness of answers received. The teacher 
becomes a sort of Gatling gun, pouring forth torrents 
of questions, hot and scorching. While this work re- 
quires considerable skill, it evinces comparatively little 
knowledge, and it is always true that expert and quick 
questioners receive credit for far more knowledge than 
they possess. There is a world of truth in the homely 
remark that a fool can ask more questions than a wise 
man can answer. The object of probationary teaching 
is to lead the pupil to look inside and see his defects. 
If it accomplishes this result and leads to thorough 
study and improvement, its benefits are great, but it 
too often only leads to discouragement. 


HowEVER some may be disposed to deny the theol- 
ogy of Rev. Robert Collyer, all must admire his prac- 
tice. It is said that the very sight of his face is medi- 
cine for any heart, and the grip of his hand a tonic for 
any doubting, despairing one. He has a religion of the 
heart which brings him into close, warm sympathy with 
men, women, and children, and makes life seem brighter, 
fresher, and better worth living. If this is the case, he 
is a good text for teachers, and it would be well for 
thousands of them to take his practice for a sermon. 
The real teacher is loved, the unreal schoolmaster may 
be respected ; the man who asks questions behind his 
spectacles is one person, and the other man, who plays, 
laughs, and don’t go home from a party just before the 
fun and frolic begins, is another. It is better for a 
teacher to be both loved and respected ; and in order to 
fill both requirements he must know how to laugh. 
The work of life ought not to squeeze all the juice of 
faith out of the old teacher. Dignity has killed many a 
good, jolly soul, who otherwise could have done great 
good. No teacher should live in such a manner that 
his pupils will place some Greek inscription on his 
tombstone, as cold and classical as he was when living. 
In his life there must be so much of song and poetry 
that his pupils will be moved to tears and flowers when 
he is gone. It concerns any one very little, for the 
world to know, a hundred years after he is dead, that he 
could read Chinese better than any other Englishman, 
when living; but it does concern us to feel that life is 
real, and happy, and joyous. A philosopher need not 
have a long face. If learning makes men morose and 
repulsive, we want none of it. Give it to hermits and 
anchorites. Let us laugh and grow fat, tell stories, 
ramble over mountains, sing songs, crack jokes, go hunt- 
ing, fishing; romp with the boys and girls, weep when 
it is necessary,—but at any rate be true men and women. 
If there is anything in us to be respected, anything that 
is not a sham and a humbug, we shall be respected. A 
happy soul does more good than an unhappy dyspeptic 
who wears blue glasses all his life. Teachers! wake up 
to the fun of life as well as to its wisdom; do right, but 
any how, be happy. Don’t put it on as a coat, but let 
sunshine beam out of you everywhere. 


PERHAPS in no country of the world can one find 
greater efforts for the improvement of all that concerns 
public education than in France. The results of the 
late war with Germany seem to have convinced her 
statesmen and people of the absolute necessity of pub- 


lic instruction being generally diffused ; and on all sides 
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one sees evidence of the thorough manner in which this 
great work is being accomplished, 

The law of June 1, 1878, placed at the disposal of the 
Minister of Education a sum of sixty millions of francs, 
to be divided among the various communes, in five an- 
nual payments, for the construction or amelioration of 


school-houses ; and a further sum of sixty millions, pay- 
able also in five years, is to be advanced as a loan to the, 
communes that are duly authorized to contract it, for 
the same object. Up to the present time the various ' 
municipalities have had little or almost nothing to guide 
them in their constructions of this kind; and the conse- 
quence has been that in too many cases the school- 
buildings have been badly located, inconvenient, and 
quite defective in the arrangements required for the 
health and decency; ventilation was almost entirely 
neglected ; little or no regard was paid to the proper 
admission and distribution of light, and too often no pro- 
vision was made for a playground to the pupils of either 
sex. With a view of obviating such inconveniences for 
the future, and in order to provide for the most useful 
and economical employment of the large sum granted by 
the government, the French Minister of Education has 
decided to establish at once a pedagogical museum, with 
a special commission or committee to study the questions 
that relate to scholastic buildings and materials. The 
museum will contain plans of construction, designs, and 
estimates, with patterns of all objects required in a 
school, together with reports of special commissions 
that have visited the countries the most advanced in 
these matters, and generally all that relates to the im- 
provement and development of education; and as this 
valuable collection will be accessible to the whole pro- 
fession, the municipalities will henceforth be able to 
protit by the results of the experience and wisdom of 


the two methods is the ideal of school-life; every child trained 


to use his own faculties, but also permitted to take what is 
offered as the heritage of knowledge to all men. 

— At the last State Convention of ‘Teachers of New York, a 
good deal of vigorous talk was generated concerning the coun- 
try district schools. One of the best signs of the growth of 
the school revival is the waking up of the country, from Maine 
to California, to the absolute necessity of bringing these ne- 
glected schools into line with the best methods of the present. 
The interest manifested, the present autumn, in the institutes 
of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, is most encourag- 
ing. Large audiences are brought together, in the midst of a 
hot political campaign, to listen to the evening addresses, and 
the day-sessions are often thronged by the people. Let the 
good work go on! 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO, OCTOBER 24, 187. 

Thirty-eight hours from Boston to Chicago! That’s 
too many; thirty is enough, and twenty-five will be the 
rule, by-and-by. The lightning-express strikes too 
often, and stops too long. Forty miles an hour, includ- 
ing stops at Springtield, Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, is none too fast for a mail and busi- 
ness-train between the Hub and the Garden City of the 
West. ‘Two trains daily should connect these two brain 
and business centers of the Continent. Speed and 
safety are not synonyms, neither are they contradic- 
tions; and speed, safety, and comfort are demands which 
the business-world are constantly making. 

The route threads the finest cities on the Continent, 
full of enterprise, intelligence, and wealth. Look at 
their stupendous growth in all material things, and 
match it in any other part of the world, if you can! 
Take the belt of American cities along the line of 40°- 
41° North latitude: what a study in respect to ratios 


the most enlightened nations. On the special commit: | of progress, geometrical of population, trade, wealth, in- 
tee above referred to are the names of M. Buisson, 'te}ligence! Less than a hundred years tells the story 
whese visit to this country at the period of the Centen-' of them all, that is worth telling. The rest is only semi- 
nial Exhibition will be remembered, and of other gen-! civilization, and don’t count. Long John Wentworth 
tlemen, inspectors of schools, distinguished architects,’ has a memory long enough to recall the whole of Chi- 
eminent physicians and friends of education, thus giv- ¢ago’s history, from Skunktown to the mammoth cen- 
ing every reason to hope that their sagacity and experi-, tra] city of the West. Less than fifty years has changed 
ence will mature results of great importance to the! it from an insignificant military post to the greatest 
cause and progress of education in France and else-| grain and cattle mart of the world. Who wouldn’t be 
where. If in addition to this we consider that the new proud to be a Chicagoan! Such enterprise is Titanic. 
law proposed by the present minister, M. Jules Ferry,| But the cities of this belt of civilization are only the 
provides that for the future no one shall be authorized product of the prairies. Wheat has built Chicago, De- 
to teach in the public schools without undergoing a se-| troit, Rochester, Cleveland, and the rest, and Wheat is 
rious examination and receiving a proper certificate of king in America to-day, while Cotton is his servant and 


the same, it will be seen that the Government is deter-' livery, 


The Wheat boom is only the representative of 
mined to neglect nothing that can assure the progres-'the yast power coiled up in the meshes of this great 
sive amelioration of the public schools of the country. Mississippi valley, which only waits its time to develop 
as the well-recognized ruler of these States and of the 


One of its factors is political power; another is 


| world. 


DRIFT. 


colossal wealth ; another is education; another, a strong 
— Mr. B, P. Shillaber (alias Mrs. Partington) has written religious faith. Depend upon it, the man who sees 
an extremel~ sensible letter about the use of the Bible in the, 1980 will see the central forces of the world massed in 
public schools, He would place it on the teacher's desk as 4 this great centre of Western progress. Here are the 
book of reference, which could be used to enforce discipline, 
: .” producing-forces waiting development. Six feet of virgin 
inculeate sound morals, and generally help out the teacher in , 
the most arduous and essential work done in the school-, 801] means empire, the synonym of wealth and intelli- 
room,—the training of the character of the citizen. Most of gence. ; 
the opposition to the Bible in the school is provoked by the | The East will always be great, but its greatness 
insistance on old-time, mechanical ways of reading it, as a s0rt just be of another sort. Chicago laughs at Boston’s 
of charm to still the troubled waters of youthful mischief and . vas ; a 
culture; Boston is proud of Chicago’s power. Each 
obstinacy. Let it lie on the desk by the side of the dictionary, , th h at 
and the teacher have the same right to use it as he now has to Dee@s the other, and the skill of the busy bi ain wenine 
bring in any good book as an aid in discipline and character- to science, to art, and to educated industry is the saving- 


training, and very few will rail against it. “grace of Eastern power, and must transmute material 


— Prof. W. H. Payne, the new professor of Pedagogics in forces into gold, and toll the wheat that passes from the 
Michigan University, is saying some excellent things concern- overflowing granaries of the West to the hungry mouths 


ing methods of teaching. He discriminates between the of Europe. Horace Greeley’s “Go West, young man,” 
‘ : ’ ‘ “y? 
Method of Instruction’ and the ‘ Method of Discovery,’ claim “en prophetic, only 


ing that the former is the typical method for common-school Bist B Tw i ; } 
work. This consists in an effort to put the child in possession | ?!5"0P erkely. wenty-five years ago this very month 


of what has actually been gained by the world in knowledge; we saw Chicago for the first time, and have often visited 
while the latter seeks to make every child an expert, with an the city since. Then it had about 75,000 people; now 
outfit for discovery. The distinction is most important. We it crowds hard on to 500,000, and bids fair to lead New 
have long felt that some of our extremists in the new scien-| York in 1900, while its area to-day is eins etal 


tific methods of discovery were forcing upon the schools of the 
people a habit of study ill-adapted to the wants of the masses London. But Boston need not take alarm; old Athens 


of mankind, who cannot become experts. A fit mingling of had its Rome. 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMIS. 
SIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 1877. — 
The historical treatment of the various educational condi- 
tions which are at present of chief moment, is a valuable fea- 

ture of Gen. Eaton's last report. 


DISTRICT AND TOWNSHIP SYSTEM, 
The development of the township and district systems is 
presented, in which connection the following pertinent opinion 
is quoted from M, F. Buisson ; 


‘The district is a territorial unit not only too narrow but 
too variable to serve either as the basis for a wise distribution 
of school funds or for’ efficient supervision of the schools. 
Chance, caprice, sometimes the interest of a single man, may 
determine the fate of a locality, either burdening it with use- 
less taxes, depriving it of any school whatever, or giving it a 
very poor one. The district system has been tried,—it is not 
liberty, but chaos. Those who are engaged in elementary in- 
struction, with one voice demand its repeal.” 


GROWTH OF SUPERVISION IN EDUCATION, 


The gradual growth of supervision in various educationa 
systems is carefully traced and illustrated in our free-school 
system, by the particular history of the movement in New York 
and Maine; in conclusion the Commissioner observes: ** The 
development of common-school supervision in the various 
States has been substantially the same as in New York and 
Maine. ‘The correctness of the principle, the necessity of its 
application are now universally admitted; it is in active oper- 
ation in every State in the Union,—Oregon and Delaware hay- 
ing been the last to adopt it.”’ 


SCHOOL HYGIENK, 


‘The important matter presented under this head demands 
the careful attention of parents and educators. It comprises 
reports made by appointed committees on sanitation in the 
public schools. These reports indicate the alarming prevalence 
of bad ventilation, imperfect drainage, and improper lighting, 
and the relation between these evils and chronic diseases of 
the eye, and throat, and fatal epidemics. The condition calls 
for immediate correction, and should take precedence of all 
other considerations. ; 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The urgent demand for a wiser adaptation of the means of 
public education to the necessities of the laboring classes, gives 
peculiar importance to everything relating to industrial train- 
ing. The present status of that question, as presented in the 
report, is as follows: Superintendent Carr, of California, sug- 
gests that vacation-schools be established for teaching girls 
cutting and sewing, and boys industrial drawing and the use 
of tools. Hon. J.P. Wickersham, State superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania, advocates a graded system of industrial training, be- 
ginning with the general introduction of drawing, and culmi- 
nating in workshop schools. Hon. Thomas B, Stockwell, State 
commissioner of Rhode Island, advises the introduction of the 
Russian system of technical instruction as exhibited at the 
Centennial, and since modified by President Runkle, of Massa- 
chusetts. Superintendent Trousdale, of Tennessee, earnestly 
seconds the request from the president of the East Tennessee 
University and Industrial College, requesting county superin- 
tendents to select proficient and worthy pupils from the public 
schools for free matriculation at this college. All this is 
merely tentative. The positive accomplishments are the in- 
dustrial departments in the schools for deaf-mutes and in re- 
form schools; the 40 schools of science endowed with the na- 
tional land grant; the Worcester Free Institute of Industrial 
Science; and industrial drawing successfully introduced in a 
few States and cities. Massachusetts leads this movement. 
The State director of art education has general supervision of 
drawing in the public schools of cities and towns of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants, and is the special head of the State Normal 
Art School. Boston reports 5 evening drawing-schools, and 
there are many others in various towns, of which number, 13 
are specially mentioned. In interesting relation to this record 
are the representations of industrial schools in Austria, France, 
and Germany. The summaries concerning superior instruc- 
tion of women, the importance and gradual recognition of 
pedagogics as an essential branch of college education, the 
character of superior instruction in the United States, de- 
serve special attention. 

PROGRESS OF EDUCATION AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

The Commissioner is deeply impressed with the important 
issues involved in the education of the colored people. He 
calls attention to the difficulties encountered by the friends of 
universal instruction in the States where slavery has been re- 
cently abolished, and adds in conclusion: ‘‘ The progress noted 
in the summaries given should be studied in the light of these 
facts. It is plain that those results could not have been ac- 
complished without a change of position on the part of many 
leading minds.”’ 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 242.) 


expense, just as they would be obliged to prepare for any other 
business or profession besides that of teacher. 

We do not believe that the sentiment of the teachers, or even 
of the tax-payers of Philadelphia, is against free high school or 
normal education ; but the vexed questions of retrenchment 
and appropriations have made all quick to inquire whether 
the good obtained is commensurate with the amount expended, 
and fostered a spirit of adverse criticism, which frequently at- 
tends such inquiries. As the time draws near for making 


THE NEXT ANNUAL APPROPRIATION, 


Councils talk of granting the Board a million dollars for sal- 
aries. Thatsum was found greatly insufficient last year; this 
year there are 120 more teachers to be provided for; another 
reduction therefore seems inevitable, and it is little to be won- 
dered at that each grade is jealously watching its own inter- 
ests. 

Apart from the question of expense the School of Practice, 
in connection with the Normal School, is the subject of criti- 
cism, It consists of girls only, and has two grades, — primary 
and secondary, — from which the children are regularly pro- 
moted to the grammar school in the 15th Section. Besides its 
excellent principal, Miss E. B. Watson, it has two good teach- 
ers, under whose supervision the normal-schoo! pupils instruct 
the children. The point of objection to the present school is 
that the experience it affords is not that which will prove val- 
uable to those who intend to teach in the public schools, It is 
claimed that teaching small classes of nicely-dressed, well- 
behaved little girls, in dainty surroundings, supplied with all 
the aids and appurtenances to make instruction easy’ and 
agreeable, forms no adequate preparation for the actual expe- 
rience which often awaits the young teacher in a division of 
sixty or eighty ‘‘ very miscellaneous’? boys in the ordinary 
primary schools, where the teachers are for the most part 
thrown on their own resources for the ‘* ways and means’? of 
illustrating the subjects they teach. 


The question as to the best method of securing to the nor- 
mal pupils the kind of practice teaching that will prove valu- 
able to them in the schoolroom, is an all-important one, and 
frequent statements in the pages of Tuk JOURNAL, as to the 
comparative success of the methods pursued in the different 
normal schools, would doubtless prove interesting to all its 
readers. M. H. 

Philadelphia, Penn., October, 1879. 


CHICAGO. 


THE OUTLOOK, 

“Openings ’’ of all descriptions are in order. Every depart- 
ment in the busy mart of traffic is making a grand display; the 
Streets are thronged with crowds of eager-faced men, and 
bright-eyed women, All is bustle and enterprise. The win- 
dows of the large millinery departments are gorgeous with 
bright flowers, variegated foliage, and the plumage of tropical 
birds. Fabrics of Oriental design are displayed in all the bril- 
liant hues of the rainbow. Art is athome, in the International 
Exposition. Our ports are thronged with vessels, that bring 
to our great elevators the treasures of an abundant harvest. 
* Bears ”’ are in the minority, and prosperity is visible on every 
hand. 

Last, but not least, the schools have opened with a little 
more hope of success ; the salaries have been raised a trifle, 
suflicient to pay the street-car fares of the teachers who live 
long distances from their schools. In addition to this, the 
first month’s salary was partially paid in gold, instead of scrip. 
The editor of the Weekly ‘‘ whoops up’’ the members of the 
Board of Education and its officers, making things lively for 
them; so that, on the whole, “ we are very thankful,” 


DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS, 


The unfeeling and barbarous manner in which some twenty- 
five or thirty teachers were dismissed, and their names pub- 
lished in all the city papers, has been widely commented upon 
and justly censured. It finds a parallel only among savage na- 
tions who leave their old women to perish of starvation in a 
deserted camp, because no longer able to keep up with the on- 
ward march. When a teacher who has for a number of years 
given satisfaction in the schools, becomes incapacitated through 
sickness, or if she become distasteful to the local committee 
by reason of her style or age, she should at least be given the 
poor privilege of handing in her resignation. If teachers hold 
a position instead of a “ situation,’’ they are entitled to the 
same courtesy that is extended to other officials. Even our 
kitchen-girl demands ‘‘a warning,’’ so that Jshe may have 
time to get a place. 

A teacher who fails in one school, not unfrequently sueceeds 
in another. It is cruel to put a mark upon her and send her 
forth into the world branded as a failure: she may well ex- 
claim, ** My punishment is greater than I can bear.’’ The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter of one who was “dropped” will 


Time to turn backward in his flight, and that’s the point; A— 
did go to see the powers that be. They hold me in the ‘ high- 
est esteem,’ but I had ‘taught a good while,’ and there was 
‘plenty of youny blood’ ready to throw life and vigor into the 
work. There’s your reward for faithful service !”’ 
It is no doubt true that a thorough weeding-out becomes 
necessary from time to time,—schools cannot be converted 
into hospitals and infirmaries for the lame and lazy, — but this 
should be solely the duty of a kind superintendent. 
A principal of a school is not always the proper person to 
decide upon a teacher’s ability or inability. ‘* A poor work- 
man quarrels with his tools.’ We have a few such in our 
midst ; they work systematically upon the plan, ‘* This is the 
dog that worried the cat.’’ ‘ 
The ladies in our schools are superior women, because 
teaching is one of the highest callings open to women; where- 
as the men who enter the vocation are not unfrequently unfit 
for any other profession, — ‘‘ briefless barristers,’’ ‘‘ stupid 
ministers,’ and finished fossils. We need broad, liberal, suc- 
cessful men to preside over our schools; only such can confer 
dignity upon the profession, and claim the name of Teacher, 
all others are mere pedagogues, The former class cannot be 
had for nothing. 
OPTIONAL STUDIES. 
Those of us who have swung in the old barn and on the 
grape-vine swing, will remember how we used to “ let the old 
cat die.’’ That is the policy pursued in regard to the op- 
tional (?) studies, — music, drawing, and German. Stop the 
** push,’’ and nothing further need be done to test the respect- 
ive merits of those studies. The failure of drawing is largely 
altributable to inefficient, unpopular superintendence. Sing- 
ing will not go out as long as flowers bloom, birds sing, brooks 
murmur, and childhood’s merry laugh is heard. 
The set of record-books introduced this year is simple and 
accurate, 


tion is forever set at rest. 
of thanks. 


tion. 
expected,”’ 
Chicago, Ill., October, 1879. 
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EVERY SATURDAY. 


OUR SATURDAYS. 


‘* What shall we do with our Saturdays ?” is a question of 
importance for us teachers. To spend them in listless loiter- 
ing, orin aimless recreation, leaves but an unsatisfying gap in 
the weary week. We must have a renewal of body and mind 
upon these off days, or we languish in both. Our work is too 
exhausting upon the nervous system to permit its long contin- 
uance without such diversions as will afford a somewhat regu- 
lar and effective relaxation. Too many of us do not make the 
good use that we might of our Saturday holidays. It is my 
purpose in this, and perhaps some other articles, to answer, at 
some extent, and by practical illustrations, the question with 
which I start this subject. 

There are few of us, I think, who feel that we can afford many 
of these days for mere amusements; yet we should recognize 
the almost absolute necessity for agreeable change from our 
daily duties, But there are various ways in which we can com- 
bine the needed recreation with the acquisition of information 
which will be of practical use to us in our teaching. These 
will depend, in a measure, upon where we are located for our 
work; and will necessarily vary with the change of the sea- 
sons. But the general principles of the matter, as well as the 
spirit of carrying out the different methods, wlll be, at all times 
and places, essentially the same. 

The first thing is to start out with an object in view. The 
next should be to have some agreeable company. The social 
part of our natures must be fed and exercised, or we become 
reserved, sour, and forbidding. Organize, then, a little band 
of from four to a dozen for mutual protection from nervous 
irritations and the divers unnamable ailments which haunt the 
tired teacher. To go by twos is far better than going alone; 
and an occasional grand excursion of a large body of teachers 
and their friends lifts them all far above the plane of their 
cares and daily labor. 

It is to be taken for granted that you will be out-of-doors 
most of the time, upon these days, when the weather and the 
season will allow of it. Nature spreads out before you her 
perrennial banquet. Her beautiful and curious things in 
plant-life, her wonderful records in the rocks, her revelations 
of divine plans everywhere manifest,—in the air, upon the 
earth, and in the waters,—offer an inexhaustible source of 
pleasing attractions. Take nature and spice it with humanity, 
and you have a sovereign remedy for the general run of mental 
debilities. 

I will give, by way of illustration, a brief review of our Sat- 
urday’s communion with “ out-doors.’”’ We (our party) take 


give an insight into the matter: ‘ Nothing can induee old 


the horse-cars to carry us, as speedily as possible, from the 


Not one unnecessary item is required, so that all the 
complaints of overwork on the part of teachers in that direc- 
The superintendent deserves a vote 


Several handsome new school-houses are in process of erec- 
All things considered, we are ‘‘ doing as well as can be 


heat, dust, and rattle of city pavements. We walk a mile 
upon the highway, until we get away from the lots labeled, 
‘** No trespassing on these grounds.” We are attracted by a 
pasture-lot which presents a picturesque variety of groves, 
scattered trees, clumps of shrubbery, open spaces of green turf, 
and alittle pond. We all admire the beauty of the autumn 
leaves. A half hour is spent upon the sloping bank of the 
pond, now almost dry. One of our number is specially inter- 
ested in trees. He makes a familiar discourse about some of 
those in view, of great interest. How to distinguish several 
species of the oak by their leaves, and by their fruit, is pointed 
out, specimens of each being collected near by. A swamp- 
maple, all ablaze with color, is close to us, and the maples are 
talked of, distinguishing points being shown. A lady gathers 
ferns, and, through a pocket-lens, shows us the difference in 
the spaces of the different spores in hand. The half-hour is 
packed full of botanical information, to be propagated, too, at 
some future time, in the school-room. We say nothing of 
school, however; that subject is under ban during these walks. 
Not the least of the benefits which we are getting is the tonic 
of this bright October sunshine. ‘The sensation we experience 
is delightful, and the effect upon both our physical and mental 
being is altogether renovating. A week in the school-room 
will bring us back to a state of exhaustion; but, if the weather 
be suitable, we will again look into the face of mother-nature, 
and take deep draughts from her fountains of delight and good 
cheer, which are for all who come to her with an open heart. 
We walk leisurely on until we come to a steep bank by the 
water. Our geologist examines the pebbles with interest, and, 
at the request of the rest of the party, begins to discourse the 
** sermons” he finds in the stones.’’ He says this one, which 
he pokes with his cane, came from New Hampshire, a State 
renowned for granite and schoolmasters. He proceeds, in an 
oracular way, to tell in what a benighted condition Massachu- 
setts and the country generally would be were it not for these 
same schoolmasters from the Granite State; but we remind 
him that schoolmasters, as well schools, are prohibited in 
these Our walks; so, he goes on with an account of the jour- 
neys taken by the different kinds of pebbles which he has gath- 
ered. Roguish Kate, who pretends not to be interested at all 
in what he is saying, wants to know if he was there, when all 
this happened, and how old he was, ete.; at which the sage 
geologist has something unkind to say about certain females 
who try to cheat the almanac, giving her ‘‘ back hair’’ a pull 
at the same time. 

The sun sinks, the clouds go to bed in a sea of golden light, 
the boatinen in the oyster-beds leave off raking, tired of the 
labor, and ignorant of the beauty around them on shore and 
in the western sky; and we take a short cut for the cars, re- 
turning invigorated, charmed with what we have seen, aud 
resolved to go again. NARRAGANSETT 


OUTLINE OF * TALKS” WITH PUPILS ABOUT 
AUTHORS. 


WILLIAM Worpswoktnh, — called the * High-priest of Na- 
ture.” Why? Born April 7, 1770, at Cockermouth, in Cum- 
berland, Eng. His parents belonged to the middle class, and 
designed him for the church; but love of poetry and a govern- 
ment position as stamp-distributor for the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, changed his path. He made his first 
appearance as a poet in 1793 by the publication of a thin quarto 
volume, entitled ‘‘ The Evening Walk, an Epistle in Verse ad- 
dressed to a Young Lady,’’ followed by ‘* Descriptive Sketches 
in Verse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour among the Alps,’’— 
which Coleridge praises in his Biographia Literaria. Two 
years later these two poets met and became intimate friends, 
and in September, 1798, accompanied by Miss Wordsworth, 
made a tour of Germany together. 

Wordsworth’s next publication was the first volume of his 
* Lyric Ballads,’ published by Joseph Cottle, of Bristol, who 
gave thirty guineas for the copyright. It proved a great failure, 
and Cottle lost money by the bargain. The critics were very 
severe upon it. Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, Byron in 
his ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,”’ and others of less 
fame in the literary world, all fired their shafts of ridicule at 
Wordsworth. He wrote his ‘‘ Peter Bell’’ the same year, but 
did not print it till some years after. In 1807 he put out two 
volumes of poetry. In 1813 he married Miss Mary Hutchin- 
son, of Penrith, and settled among the beautiful lakes, first at 
Grasmere and afterward at Rydal Mount. 

Who were known as the ‘‘ Lake Poets’? ? In the autumn 
of 1814 appeared in quarto form the celebrated ‘‘ Excursion.” 
In 1831 he visited Scotland, and had an affecting interview 
with Sir Walter Scott, — the last he ever had. The year 1834 
his complete works in four volumes were published, forming & 
sort of era in his life. In 1839, amid the acclamations of the 
students, he received the degree of Doctor of Civil Law from 


Oxford University. A pension of £300 a year was granted 
him, with the permission to resign his office as stamp-distribu- 
tor to his son. In 1843 he was appointed poet-laureate in 
place of Southey, whose melancholy death he mourned. 

He lived a quiet and dignified life at Rydal, and died calmly 
and peacefully at a good old age, on the 22d of April, 1850. 
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THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A SHAKESPEARE CLUB, 


The inquiry comes to me, ** How shall we organize and con- 
duct a Shakespeare club ?’’ Also another, ‘‘ How shall we 
conduct a reading-circle, where the old poets are the basis of 
the reading and study, with some lighter reading introduced 
for recreation 


In this I will give some suggestions as to the method of con-| 


ducting the Shakespeare club. It is supposed that aclub has 
been formed for reading, as has been advised in a previous 
paper; Officers chosen, and the evening for meetings decided 
upon. Then comes the necessity fora decision in reference to 
the play to be read. Without any doubt some of the members 
will be familiar with some of the best plays,—perhaps all; and 
so their opinion should be freely given, and their preferences 
respected, 

I will say here that each member of the club will do well to 
be provided with the School Edition of Shakespeare, by Hud- 
son or Rolfe; and those who do not care to obtain these can, 
with a few pencil-marks, easily arrange their copy to corres- 
pond with the school edition. Hudson’s is published by Ginn 
& Heath, Tremont place, Boston; Rolfe’s by Harper & Bros., 
A. C, Stockin N. E. Agent, at Lee & Shepard’s, Boston. The 
president of the club will need to be prepared (or require some 
other one to be) with a sketch of the life of the great poet, 
mentioning some events of his early life, his marriage, and fam- 
ily life, with some facts of his subsequent career as an author. 
Probably this will be new to some, and we know it will be in- 
teresting to all. Such a history can be found in almost all the 
complete works of Shakespeare. 1 prefer that of Charles Sim- 
mons, D.D., published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

After the reading of this sketch, a play should be decided 
upon. In regard to this I will say the strong plays, as they are 
termed, are hard to read, and sometimes difficult to under- 
stand; and we need much patience and perseverance in order 
to conquer any reluctauce we may have to the labor required 
in the study of these. But I think the best way to interest the 
new student of Shakespeare is to place in his hand some of the 
most interesting characters; and these are certainly found only 
in the strony plays. So we will select for our first reading, 
** Merchant of Venice.’? This is pronounced by the great 
critic, Schlegel, to be one of Shakespeare’s perfect works, and 
it cannot fail to interest all who read it. We have here acom- 
plete example of Jewish parsimony in Shylock, who is the 
leading character of the play. 

The one who takes this part should endeavor to study 
a!l the peculiarities of Shylock’s character. He was not a 
common Jew, a trader, or huckster merely; he was of a higher 
order than these; his individuality is strongly marked; he dis- 
covers a slight touch of Judaism in every word and act; he is 
a man of information, and he has a strong desire evidently to 
avenge the indignities offered daily to his nation. He sets 
aside all strivings of conscience (if he has any) for mercy, and 
merely pleads the letter of the law: ‘*‘ My bond,”’ says he. All 
natural affection is crushed out, and he shows himself almost 
brutal in the treatment he awards his daughter, the shrinking 
The power that such a combination of evil propen- 
sities holds over the old Jew is such as to obliterate any rem- 
nant of goodness of which he might once have been possessed, 

In the study that is required to bring out the fine oratorical 
part of this play, we are able to discover and develop all of 
this, and much more, that is despicable in the character of 
Shylock. Then we have the lovely character of Antonio, so 
chaste and pure, with no grasping of others’ wealth, and with 
so much of the forbearing and forgiving spirit toward Shylock, 
who hates him because he is a Christian; yet he possesses in 
no small degree a dignity of his own, in his firm hold of the 
right and the true; he feels injustice to his heart’s core, but 
does not approve, or allow of any approach even, of a spirit of 
vindictiveness in his own defence. He is a specimen of a man 
who is governed by principle, which is in such strong contrast 
to the *‘ letter of the law”’ in Shylock’s case. And Bassanio, 
too, the friend of Antonio,—what a charming character we 
have here! 

But I will not enlarge; it is enough to say these different 
parts each need some study, and the members of the club 
should resolve to do their best in this direction. The presi- 
dent will need to be judicious in selecting from the members 
those best fitted to sustain and carry the parts. This is a task 
sometimes a little disheartening to the president, and it may 
be well to appoint a committee of two or more, to assist in as- 
signing the parts of each play, We are now supposed to be in 
working order for all subsequent meetings; after this prepara- 
tory one, however, there may be time in this meeting to take 
up one or two scenes in the first act, so as to become a little 
familiar with the expression, or to be able to catch a little of 
the style. Every member should he provided with a pencil 
and sheet of blank paper, and when a word or sentence is not 
fully understood, note it down, and call attention to it at the 
close of the reading of the scene. It is the duty of the presi- 
dent, at the completion of each scene, to call for criticisms, 
and all such should be freely given. This is one of the ways 


Jessica, 
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lin which we are to gain much instruction, as well as pleasure, 
|from this exercise. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of Shakespeare is that 
many of his expressions can be so rendered as to be very ob- 
}scure; and yet by another rendering they are all clear. Says 
‘an eminent critic, ** No two persons can be found who will 
give in their first rendering the same meaning to Portia’s beau- 
tiful address to Shylock.’’ I suppose he means the rendering 
without any previous study. This may be true of other parts 
of this play, and we are shown how needful it is that we give 
a careful study to each part of the play, if we expect to get a 
clear conception of the great author's meaning. We shall find, 
too, that comparison and criticism will often sweep away a 
great many ‘‘cobwebs’’ from our minds. This exercise will 
ibe a pleasant rest, too, for a few moments between the scenes; 
yet I do not believe there will be much fatigue manifested, and 
‘IT have no doubt the meeting will be very enjoyable. Music,— 
either a song or instrumental,—is always acceptable, and gives 
‘a pleasant variety, coming in between some of the acts; or per- 
haps some short selection, or a recitation, can be introduced 
each evening. Should the reading of Shakespeare be the prin- 
cipal entertainment of the meetings, I should surely add each 
evening some variety, as mentioned above; if the alternate 
evening only, I would recommend a close attention to the plays 
on that evening. Mrs. H. B. B. Lorp. 


NEW. ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 


— G. T. Fletcher is not teaching in the Business College at 
| Augusta, but as The Journal says: ** G, T. Fletcher, recently of 
the Eastern Normal School, is to deliver a course of lectures on 
School-work before the Normal department of Oak Grove Sem- 
inary at Vassalboro.’’ He is also lecturing in the Normal De- 
partment at Kents Hill. This is a good move, and may col- 
leges, as well as academies and seminaries, put in acourse in 
their work for the benefit of college graduates who teach. 

— Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College at Kents 
Hill ig in a prosperous condition. This school was founded 
more than half a century ago, for the purpose of helping stu- 
dents that were in limited circumstances. The number,— 
more than 20,000,—that have gone out from this school testify 
to the good work that this school has done; and they are 
found in every part of the Union. Dr. Torsey, the veteran 
president of this institution, is still at his post. Prof. Robin- 
son has so far recovered as to be in the school again as profes- 
sor of the Normal Department. Professor Morse has been 
identified with the Classical Department for a long time, and 
Professors Chase and Stone are live and energetic men. 
These, together with the lady-teachers, Misses Perley and 
Brown, indicate the popularity of the institution. 

— The Bowdoin sophomores and freshmen have agreed not 
to have any hazing,—the formerjnot to haze, the latter not to 
wear tall hats nor carry canes. Just as though a man should 
not wear what he chooses, or must pay a penalty for that right! 
Out on such justice! Sensible sophomores would conform to 
decency, Without any condition. 

— An interesting meeting of Waldo County Education As- 
sociation was, held at Searsmont, Oct. and 4. An excellent 
address was given by Hon. Edw. Morris; subject, ‘* Education 
of the Head, the Hand, and the Heart.’’ Mr. J. B. Mower, of 
Belfast, gave an interesting paper on ‘* Music.”? The follow- 
ing board of officers were chosen for ensuing year: President, 
N. C. Small. Vice-President, L. L. Jewett. Secretary and 
Treasurer, A. H. Kelly. Executive Committee, O. 5. Whitten, 
‘T. Williams, and Isaac Moore. The meeting was a success. 
Waldo county is one of the few counties in the State that sus- 
tains an association. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— The record of Proceedings of the State Association at 
Keene, published last week in Tur JOURNAL, was incomplete 
for the reason that the abstracts of papers, solicited some days 
before the meeting, did not reach us until it was too late to in- 
corporate them in the report. The State editor was not re- 
spousible for the report made. The pressure upon our col- 
umus forbids a postponement of these reports beyond the time 
when they should appear. 

VERMONT. 

— This State has had but one law school in its history. It 
was located at Fairfield, Franklin county, and was under the 
charge of Hon. Bates Turner, LL.D., and flourished from 1808 
to 1814. Nearly 175 students were prepared for admission to 
the bar at this institution. It has recently been suggested that 
another law school be established, to be connected with the 
University of Vermont at Burlington, which has one of the 
most successful medical schools in the country. Another 
proposition is to establish an independent law school in place 
of the Norwich University at Northfield. 


— Black River Academy is unusually prosperous. The 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
WORCESTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


‘The annual meeting of the Worcester County Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Worcester last week. 

After the usual opening exercises, the first essay was given 
by Mr, Chas. T. Haynes, of the Washington street school, 
concerning the ** Art of Questioning.’’ He said that in this world 
there is a wide difference between an interrogation-point and 
a period. That crooked thing, so much like a hook, whether 


in tone or type, has drawn up many a treasure from the realm 
of mind, while the instructive golden period has gone down 
into the dead sea of oblivion. 


The essay treated the subject in a very able manner, and 
called out an interestingediscussion, participated in by Messrs. 
Gray of Northboro, Professor Russell of the Normal School, 
J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg, and President Ford. 
The second essay was by J. D. Miller, of Leominster; sub- 
ject, ** Those Boys: What shall we do With and for Them ?”’ 
Ile said there are good boys who never give the teacher any 
trouble, and there are vicious boys who delight in being bad. 
What we need to do is to treat them with expression instead 
of repression; be positive in the course, rather than negative. 
Do not attempt to trample down their tull boyish spirits, for 
they will need them all in the years to come. 
EVENING SESSION, 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. J. F. Blackiuton, of 
Boston, who spoke of 

“Silent Forces in Education.” 
Silent forces, whether in the intellectual or material forces, 
have ever played an important part in the world. In the realm 
of mind causes and results demand attention, and in the sub- 
ject of the education of the young, play a part that all educa- 
tors should study well and understand. The first thing to 
consider is the disposition which nature has deposited in the 
heart of the child, and here the teacher has a broad field of 
study. He should know human nature, and understand the 
tender spot of each individual heart, so that the tendency in 
one direction or another may be met. One of the forces which 
the teacher can control is the character of the books the pupils 
select to read. The press of the past fifty years has wrought 


a great influence among children, and the teacher should ever 
be active to advise and select proper books for those in their 
charge. The trashy literature of the day is doing a vast injury 
among the boys and girls. It ought to be guarded against, and 
an effort made to substitute for it a class of reading which will 
be even more attractive than the trash, 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


The first essay was read by Mr. Henry Whittemore, of West- 


boro, on 
County Conventions.”’ 


The essayist did not hesitate to criticise pretty sharply the 
conventions. He asked which did the teachers the most good, 
—to visit good schools, or attend a teachers’ convention. The 
rule of the convention is to have two essays read each half-day 
or session, and the topics are not properly discussed owing to 
the limit of time. Too much is attempted, too little really ac- 
complished. Would it not be better, he said, to restrict the 
number of essays, and give more time to those that are under 
discussion. Secure good speakers, and have practical questions 
discussed. 

The High School. 

The second paper was on the ‘‘ High School Question,”’ by 
Principal Thurber, of the Worcester High School. 

It cannot be denied that there isa feeling in the public mind 
that the public schools, and especially high schools, are not 
what they ought to be. The moral side of the question was 
considered, and the study of questions which will prepare the 
boy for his duty to his country advocated. The study of his- 
tory is of vital importance, and in fact no boy in a high school 
should be without a good idea of the history of his own coun- 
try. Some of the other branches can be sacrificed to this 
study. It should be made the staple branch of a high school, 
English literature is another branch equally important with 
history; and a thorough reading of Shakespeare will do more 
good to quicken the mind of the student than a long row of 
text-books. Manners and morals are also necessary branches 
to be taught in high schools. ‘The safety of the nation is in 
the diffusion of knowledge, and a Christian training is as nec- 
essary as a book education. Much is expected of high schools, 
and they should be conducted on sound principles of morals, 
that good citizens as well as good scholars be graduated. 

A general discussion followed by Superintendent Marble, 
Henry Whittemore of Westboro, Ray Greene Huling of Fitch- 
burg, and Rev. Henry Blanchard of Worcester. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Shaw, of the Highland School, Worcester, in answer to 
the question, ‘* How shall definitions be taught ?”’ said the 
best method was by liberal illustrations, followed by technical 
definition. 

Professor Russell of the Normal School, C. C. Woodman, 
and E. I. Comins, also took part in answering the question, 
and a spirited discussion followed. 

Officers Elected. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


number of students is the largest it has had for many years. 


President, Ray Greene Huling, of Fitchburg. Vice-Presidents, 
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Henry Whittemore of Westboro, and J. E. Vose of Ashburn- 
ham. Secretary, Miss C. H. Munger, of Worcester. Treas- 
urer, E. I. Comins, of Worcester. Directors, Samuel Thurber 
of Worcester, A. Gray of Northboro, F. A. Holden of Oxford, 
and Miss Mary Toole of Whitinsville. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the afternoon session Mr. J. E. Vose, of Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, read an essay on 

English as an Educator. 

He disavowed any hostility to classical or scientific stud- 
ies ; they are all important, and we need them all. But 
his main proposition was that, .in the matter of language, 
nothing else for English speakers can possibly take the place 
of the study of English. It is the language of Wyckliffe and 
Chaucer and-Spencer, of DeFoe and Milton and the Bible, of 
Goldsmith and Scott and Irving, of Tennyson and Longfel- 
low and Bryant, not dead yet, but living, your language and 


mine, holding the world in its grasp to-day, Let us appreci- 
ate and teach it as never before, till every child catches its in- 
spiration and feels the uplifting of its prodigious power. 


The essay was discussed by Messrs. Whittemore of West- 

boro, Huling of Fitchburg, and Haynes of Worcester. 
The Quincy Method. 

Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, was present and ex- 
plained to the convention the method of teaching in Quincy. 
He would teach a child to read the same as they are taught to 
talk; there is no better system; teach them from objects; as- 
sociate a name with an object, repeating it many times, but 
keep the eye on the object. It quickens the intellect and the 
mind absorbs the name at the same time that it is being pleased 
with the object. Chalk-talks are excellent methods. Col. 
Parker’s exercise was in the form of a talk, and he was asked 
all sorts of questions by the gentlemen teachers. His replies 
were to the point, and the last hour of the session was the live- 
liest of the convention. 

Messrs. C. C. Woodman, Superintendent Marble, and H. 
Whittemore of Westboro, were appointed a committee to re- 
vise the constitution of the Association, and report at the next 
meeting. 


BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The second annual meeting of the Bristol County Teachers, 
Association will be held in Cedar street chapel, at ‘Taunton, 
Saturday, November 1, 1879. The order of exercises will be 
as follows: 

President’s Address, 

*“Music in Primary Schools ;’’ A. B. Winch, teacher of 
music ip the public schools of Taunton. 

_ “The Metric System ;’’ Melvil Dewey, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Metric Bureau. Discussion. 

** Language Teaching;’’ A, F. Wood, principal of the Fifth 
street school, New Bedford. Discussion. 

Discussion: ** Upon what Basis shall Promotions be Made ?”’ 
A. K. Slade, C. S. Moore. 

Collation. 

** A Practice Lesson in Language;’’ F. W. Parker, superin- 
tendent of schools, Quincy, Mass. Discussion. 

**Oral Instruction;’’ H, F. Harrington, superintendent of 
schools, New Bedford, Mass. Discussion. 

** The Bodies of the Saints;’? W. H. Lambert, principal of 
High School, Fall River. 


Cuas. P. Rua@, Prest. A. O. Burt, Sec’y. 


— The additions this term to the membership of the School 
of Theology, of Boston University, are more numerous than 
for two years past. ‘Three are ladies, making the whole num- 
ber of young women in the School five. Eighty new members 
have already enrolled in the Law School, and this number is 
daily receiving additions. ‘his is the largest number of new 
members that have ever joined the school in any one year. 
The old members of the school are returning very generally, 
and the prospect for the coming year is most encouraging. 
The freshman class in the College of Liberal Arts has twenty- 
three members, eleven of this number being ladies. There 
have also been additions to some of the upper classes, and 
eight have entered as special students. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The grammar school in Georgiaville appears to be in an ex- 
cellent condition, Its principal, Mr. Hartwell Jencks, is a 
teacher of much experience, and seems to possess the happy 
faculty of interesting his pupils. Among other branches, 
bookkeeping is taught, and the pupils receive many of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a commercial college. 

— An evening school has been opened in Valley Falls, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Keach, the principal of the grammar 
school, 

— The evening school in Warren isin a prosperous condi- 
tion, with an attendance of 90 pupils. 

— The Providence High School has recently been subject to 
some changes in its corps of teachers: Mr. Benj. I. Wheeler, a 
teacher in the Classical department, has been appointed to 
take the place of Professor Poland, of Brown University, dur- 
ing a tour of the latter in Europe. Mr. Benj. Baker, principal 
of the Westerly High School, has been employed to fill his 
place. Two other assistant teachers, Mr. W. G. Webster and 
Mr, 8. O. Edwards, have also been engaged. 


Greenwich Academy, and does great credit to ifs editors. It 
contains a variety of prose, poetry, editorial, and other matter 
which renders a school journal interesting. ‘The academy fur- 
nishes every week an interesting exhibition of rhetorical exer- 
cises and music. A course of lectures is given in Academy 
Hall on Monday evenings. Among other lectures there has 
been one on “The Human Hand,’ by Rev. Elias Nason of 
North Billerica, Mass., and one on ‘** The Underground Rail- 
road,’’ by Mr. Edwin H. Coates, of Philadelphia. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Superintendent Harrington is doing an excellent work for 
the schools of Bridgeport, and his services are well appreciated. 
The Board of Education recently voted to grant him a week’s 
absence for the purpose of visiting the schools of Quincy, 
Mass., and other places near Boston. He is to be accompanied 
by the chairman of the board, and, no doubt, much good will 
result from the visit. 

— The Board of Education of New London has been organ- 
ized by the choice of Wm. H. Chapman, president; and Ralph 
Wheeler, secretary and acting visitor. The schools are said to 
be in a prosperous condition, a fact we hope ere long to learn 
by observation. 

— The Board of Education of New Britain for the ensuing 
year met on the 20th inst., and organized by the unanimous 
choice of J. N. Bartlett as president, Charles Northend, sec- 
retary and superintendent, and Levi O, Smith, financial agent. 
This city has an excellent corps of teachers, and the schools 
are progressing with much good feeling and interest on the 
part of teachers and pupils. A new schoolhouse is to be erected 
at once to meet the wants of the northern section of the city. 
It is to be of brick, and two stories high. 

— Ledyard is favored in having among its sons a man of 
noble impulses and a generous nature. Henry Bill, Esq., of 
Norwich, a successful book publisher, has founded a library 
called the ‘ Bill Library,’’? which will forever honor his name, 
and at the same time prove a blessing to his native town. It is 
under the charge of a large number of trustees, — all citizens 
of the town, —and provision has been made for an annual 
dinner, which makes the day of its occurrence quite a holiday. 
We wish that many others might imitate the example of Mr. 
Bill. No better monument can be erected to aman’s memory. 
While it embalms and preserves his memory, it proves a per- 
petuating blessing to the community. 

—A large and very successful institute was held at Plain- 
field on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of last week. It was 
under the charge of Secretary Northrop, who was assisted by 
Professors Carleton and Sawyer, and Miss Bush of the Normal 
School, Mr. Somes of Fairfield, Professor Mowry of Providence, 
and others. A similar institute is to be held at Ansonia this 
week, and at South Coventry next. These institutes are usu- 
ally very well attended, and highly successful and useful. No 
true teacher can afford not to attend good institutes in this 
neighborhood. 

— The Mystic Valley Institute has made another advance 
in material prosperity, and greatly increased its accommoda- 


tions, The buildings have been made more convenient and 
attractive. The school opens with a large number of boarders 


and a full corps of teachers. Professor Bucklyn is one of our 
most energetic, efficient, and successful teachers. 

— Owing to the death of Zera C. Whipple, of ‘‘ Whipple’s 
Home School’’ for mutes, the school will be continued by his 
wife. Mr. Whipple was an enthusiastic teacher, and will be 
greatly missed in this community. 
— The County Institute, conducted by Prof. B. G. Northrop 
was lately held in the little village of Noank. The speaking 
was by successful teachers, and all of the exercises were of 
great interest. Noank entertained all of her visitors, and was 
ready to accommodate twice as many. One hundred and five 
teachers and school officers were present. There has generally 
been a slight reduction in teachers’ salaries, but the reduc- 
tion in board will probably more than equal the difference 
in pay. 

— The Hartford Female Seminary opens the year with over 
70 pupils. A kindergarten department has been connected 
with the seminary, and bids fair to meet with success. The 
boarding-department, under charge of the principal and asso- 
ciate teachers, is ably conducted, making a safe and pleasant 
home for young ladies away from the care of parents. The 
course of instruction is graded from primary to higher aca- 
demic; and instruction in ancient and modern languages, in 


the sciences, in drawing and painting, is given to those who 
desire. The present is the fifty-third year of the seminary un- 
der its present charter, and it will be a source of pleasure to 
its hundreds of graduates and former pupils to know of its pros- 
perous condition. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


In answer to many inquiries, and in order to prevent any 
pope ee we wish to state that our reduced price 
($2.50) for THk JOURNAL for one year, only applies to those 
who pay strictly in advance. We are glad, however, to have 
subscribers, who are now in arrears, take advan of that 
reduction by renewing from the present time at that price, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARIZONA.—Gov. A. P. K. Safford was for four years superintendent 
of public instruction in Arizona. He is, in truth, the father of public 
schools in this new, rapidly-growing Territory. During the eight years he 
was governor he gave thousands of dollars from his own private purse in 
aid of the cause of education. ™ 

Tucson public schools continue under the excellent management of 
| Prof. W. B, Horton, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh. Durin 
the past year the school-buildings have been enlarged and additiona 
teachers employed. 

Prescott boasts a $25,000 brick school-building, and excellent schools. 


CALIFORNIA.—About a year ago, Mr. H. D. Bacon gave $25,000, and 
works of art valued at $50,000 more, to the University of California, for 
the founding of an art gallery. The legislature ap ropriated $25,000 more 
to aid in the erection of a building. Steps are, after much delay, being 
taken to carry out the design of the donor. 


CANADA.—The Ontario School of Art and Design has made a move in 
the right direction by granting six scholarships to the pupils of the Toronto 
public schools annually, The council has expressed a desire to form a 
similar connection with the other cities and towns of the Province. 

The statistics of the high schools and collegiate institute of Ontario show 
that the highest expenditure for teachers’ salaries was in the town of Galt, 
where $7,330 was expended; the lowest,—in the city of Belleville,—$2,250. 

George Munroe Grant, Esq., of New York, the well-known publisher of 
the “ Seaside Library,” has founded a Physic Chair in Dalhousie College, 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. The income of the endowment is $2,000 
perannum. Mr. Grant was formerly a school-teacher in Halifax, N.S. 

ILLINOIS.—D. H. Harris, superintendent of the Jacksonville public 
schools, sends us his twelfth annual report, from which we glean the fol- 
lowing facts: Population of city, 12,000; number of persons between 6 and 
21 years of age, 3,693; number enrolled pupils, 1,869; number of teachers, 
34; per cent. of attendance, 4.8. The superintendent reports a growing 
interest in the schools, and a hearty coiperation of parents and friends of 
education. 

INDIANA.—The sixth annual report of the schools of Huntington, of 
which James Baldwin, Esq., is superintendent, gives an encouraging 
record of progress during the past year. The cost of tuition, based on 
attendance, per pupil, was $14. Total salaries paid to teachers, $4,763 ; 
salary of superintendent, $1,300. 


IOWA.—The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Independence 
during the holiday-week. 

Professor Parker, of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of Natural History in lowa College, which has 
lately been endowed. 


MINNESOTA.—At the late Minnesota Congregational Conference, Rev. 
Dr, Dana, of St. Paul, read a paper on Carleton College, situated at 
Northfield, which awakened much interest, and is to be published in 
pamphlet form. He sketched the origin of the college; the self-sacritice 
of the founders ; the rapid progress it has made; its present flourishing 
condition, and its future prospects ; paying a deserved tribute to those 
yioneer laborers who, out of their poverty, gave so liberally to found this 
Shristian institution of learning, and who have watched its progress with 
such deep interest. President Strong’s report showed that the past year 
was one of marked blessing and progress, and that the present year has 
opened with a larger number of students than ever before. Between two 
and three hundred are enrolled each year in the different departments, 
There has been steady enlargement, until now the Faculty consists of ten 
anc te and teachers, who devote their whole time to the work of 
struction. 
MISSOU RI.—Reports from all quarters of the State show an increased 
attendance in both public and private schools. It was necessary to fit up 
another room for the accommodation of the immense numbers in the 
Warrensburg State Normal. 

The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy was addressed, Oct. 18, by Supt. 
Harris, on ‘* The Novel as an Educator,’’ The address was profound and 
highly instructive and interesting. 

The recent election of several members of the St. Louis School Board 
leaves the ‘German question ”’ still in the schools as before. The anti- 
Germans claim that they have gained important ground. 


NEBRASKA.—Samuel R. Thompson,State superintendent, in his re- 
port of the public schools for the year ending April, 1879, presenta the 
statistics of the schools in detail. Total expenditures for the year, 
$1,100,976.37, of which $489,998.50 was paid to teachers. Number of pupils 
between 5 and 21 years of age, 123,411; enrolled in the schools, 76,956. 
Number of teachers employed,—males, 1,607; females, 2,221. Average 
wages of males per month, $33.25; females, $29.55. 


NEVADA.—One hundred and seventy-six teachers are employed in the 
Territory. 

The State Board of Education will meet on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, to consider the text-book question. By law a uniform series of books 
is used, and no change can be made oftener than once in four years. 

The Gold Hill schools opened on the first of September with an attend- 
ance of 926 papile. The highest salary, $1,800, is paid to the principal ; 
the lowest, $900, to the primary teachers. The total valuation of school- 
buildings and apparatus for Gold Hill is $62,850. There are 1,416 children 
of the school age, as reported by the census marshal. 


OHI1O.—It is proposed in Toledo to simplify the teaching of drawing by 
giving instruction only in the secondary schools, and under the rule of one 
person, who will give the regular teachers lessons on Saturdays, in order 
to prepare them to carry out the principles taught in their departments 
during the week. 

Prof. John Ogden, principal of the Ohio Central Normal School, expects 
to take the field again this fall in the interests of normal schools for Ohio. 

J. W. Knott has been elected superintendent of the schools of Tiffin: 
Miss Emma J. Potter those of Ashland; J.C. Kinney those of Norwalk ; 
W. Hoover those of Wapokoneta, and G. W. Welsh those of Xenia. 

W.S. Wood, formerly of Findlay, takes charge of one of the schools of 
Covington, Ky., this year. 

Lake Side Summer Schools.—During the past summer a four weeks’ 
normal school was conducted under the tri-leadership of Professors Ross, 
Curran, and Oakes, at Lake Side, Ottawa county. It was a decided suc- 
cess. It became the inspiration for the organization of permanent sum- 
mer schools at the same place, The schools as now organized are called 
the Ohio “ Lake Side’’ Summer Schools. Lake Side is in Ottawa county, 
on Lake Erie. An easy approach is by the way of Sandusky city. From 
this place it is ten miles distant. 

The organization is as follows: President, Hon. J. J. Burns; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Prof. John H. Grove, A.M. 

Department I.: Natural Sciences; embracing Physiology, Geology, Bot- 
any, Chemistry, Physics, and Zodlogy. Board of Directors,—J. P. Patter- 
son, L. D. Brown, U. T. Curran. 

Department II.: Normal School; this department will embrace the 
common and higher branches, Ancient and Modern Languages. Board of 
Directors,— Professors Ross, Oakes, and McDonald. 

Department ILI.: Elocution and Reading. Board of Directors,—Pro- 
fessors W. H. Cole, H. M. Parker, and A. C, Duel, 

Department LV.: Music, Drawing, and Penmanship. The Board for 
this department has not = been appointed. 

A large portion of the faculty for the different studies has been provided 
for. Eminent specialists have been selected for the natural sciences. 
Teachers will be drilled in laboratory, field, forest, and lake, how to read 
the book of Nature. The schools will be in session four weeks during 
July, 1880. Fuller accounts will be given soon. The executive committee 
are W. W. Ross, C. W. Oakes, U. T. Curran, J. P. Patterson, W. H. Cole. 


OREGON.—The report of T. H. Crawford, Esq., city superintendent of 
the Portland schools, gives the population of the city at 20,000; school 
population (4 to 20 years), 4,223; number of ils enrolled, 2,447 ; per 
cent. of school population, 57.9; per cent. of whole population, 12.2; num- 
ber of teachers, 39; amount paid for salaries of teachers and superintend- 
ent, $32,637.84; the lowest salary paid is $575; average salary, about $700. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Lawrence County Institute meets at Newcastle, 
Oct. 27-31. Among the lecturers engaged are State Supt. Wickersham, 
Prof. A. N. Raub, and Miss Sanford. Special time is given in this insti- 
tute for teachers to discuss school-room topics. 

Cameron wens A Institute convened at Driftwood, Oct. 27, for a week’s 


— The first number of the Academy Trio has appeared at 


and pay arrearages to date, at the rate of 25 cents 


session. among’ 1e lecturers were Professor Shoemaker of Philadelphia, 
Rey. Dr. C. H. Fowler of New York, and City Supt, Jones of Erie. Cam- 
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eron county has but 36 schools; of this number 6 are taught by graduates 

of the Normal School at Lock Haven. Supt. Schenck always makes his 

institute one of the best in the State, sparing neither trouble nor expense. 
On the 12th and 13th of November, Mr. Mt 

before the Teachers’ Association of Lancaster. 


WISCONSIN.—The State Superintendent has appointed Prof. T. C. 
Chamberlin of Beloit, Prof. M. T. Park of Elkhorn, and Supt. C. W: Roby 
¢. La Crosse, as the visiting committee at the Whitewater Normal School 
this year. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN Europr. Vacation Rambles in His- 
toric Lands. By Hezekiah Butterworth. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. Price $1.50. 

This beautifully-illustrated book will delight and instruct 
the young people, for whom it is specially designed. An 
American teacher takes a class on a vacation-tour to England 
and France, and by free use of pictures, and illustrative nar- 
ratives, presents historic views of the two countries in a mar- 
velously entertaining and attractive manner. Everything 
about the volume deserves commendation, — the maps, illus- 
trations, and text are calculated to amuse and instruct the 
young reader and awaken in him a love of books of history, 
biography, and travel. No more elegant or interesting juven- 
ile book, for the price, has ever come from the American press. 
Mr. Butterworth has eminent qualifications for such a work, 
being on the editorial staff of the most successful juvenile pa- 
per in America, The Youths’ Companion, and he is also a fre- 
quent contributor to St, Nicholas, For the coming holidays, 
teachers and parents will find this volume unsurpassed as a 
gift-book, 


First YEARS IN SoNG-LAND; a Singing-Book for Day- 
Schools and Juvenile Singing-classes, containing carefully- 
graded Lessons and Musical Exercises, with Songs for Im- 
itation Practice; Songs for the Study of Notation; Songs for 
Recreation; and Songs and Hymns for Special Occasions. 
By Geo. F, Root. Cincinnati and New York: John Chureh 
& Co. Chicago: Root & Sons Music Co. 

We have waited patiently for this book to appear, feeling that 
the extended and ripe experience of the author, and extensive 
knowledge of musical culture in our day schools, would en- 
able him to prepare a manual on musical instruction that 
would meet a want long felt by the common schools. <A care- 
ful examination of the notation and practice-lessons he has 
furnished lead us to highly commend the book. The special 
excellence of this manual, to our mind, consists in these ad- 
mirable notation and practice-lessons. The concise and valu- 
able notes of the author will guide teachers in their musical 
instruction, and they constitute an important feature of the 
book. The abundant elementary musical exercises that fol- 
low each new step in the notation, to illustrate and fix the 
points stated, are excellent. A Jist of questions for general 
review is furnished, in case the teacher would like to make 
use of them. They are appended to the Elementary Course, 
and are well adapted to test the pupil’s knowledge of the prin- 
ciples. The book is full of songs that may be used for imita- 
tion-singing, the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

We cannot better furnish our readers with a clear conception 
of Mr. Root’s ideas and methods of musical instruction than 
by quoting from his admirable preface. He asks,— 


ayo will give three lectures | 


“At what age should children commence learning to read 
music ? 

‘*As the child learns to talk before it learns letters, so it 
should learn to sing before it learns notes. Asthechild learns 
its first words and phrases by imitation, so it should Jearn its 
first songs. When the child can read, and has commenced 
other school studies, it may commence the study of notation; 
but it should keep on singing while it is acquiring the ability 
to read music. 

“If itis asked, Why is this so important? the answer is: 
Music is essentially an imitative art, and at any stage of prog- 
ress its best results are obtained according to this law. As to 
children, they are absolutely moulded in their pronunciation, 
quality of tone, and style of performance, by the examples 
they hear. The musical foundation, good or bad, is laid at 
this time of conscious or unconscious imitation. 

*‘And besides this, all matters of voice culture, proper breath- 
ing, purity of tone, good expression, distinct utterance, etc., 
can be better taught and learned while the children’s minds 
are free from thoughts of notation. In fact, children should 
bring to the study of notation good habits already formed in 
these things.’’ 

**A book cannot be a teacher, nor a substitute for one, but 
it can have ideas about teaching, and can state the facts from 
which teaching is done, or, perhaps more truly, it can state 
the facts that teaching develops. But the great desideratum, 
in a musical collection for school-work, is a well-ordered, in- 
teresting, and carefully-graded course of elementary lessons, 
and a generous supply of good, attractive songs and hymns for 
the singing-hour, and for the many occasions that arise during 
the school year, when singing is wanted,’’ 

We heartily commend this book to all teachers and school 
officers who are seeking for the best book for use in the day- 
schools of the country. For terms for introduction, address 
John Chureh & Co., Cincinnati, O., or 805 Broadway, New 
York city. 


A CoMPLETE SCIENTIFIC GRAMMAK OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With an Appendix, containing a Treatise on Com- 
position, specimens of English and American Literature, a 
defense of Phonetics, ete.; for the use of colleges, schools, 
and private learners. By W. Colegrove, A.M., President of 
West Virginia College. 

President Colegrove (Preface) finds English Grammar “in 
the same condition in which Copernicus found astronomy.”’ 
Our text-books are ‘‘a mass of absurdity,’’ and “the time and 
labor of those who use them are worse than wasted.’’ Hence 
the author’s aim has been ‘‘thoroughly to reconstruct the 
science from its foundation,’’ and he ** has no doubt that one 
year devoted to the study of this treatise will be worth more 
to the student than ten years spent upon the ordinary books.”’ 
Teachers who want a ‘‘masterly work,’’ surpassing “ any 
grammar of the English language ever issued in either this 
country or England,’? and who would “be saved from the 


humiliation of being compelled to teach for truth and science | 


that which they know to be falsehood and utter nonsense,’’ will 
hasten to possess themselves of this remarkable volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Yensie Walton, written by Mrs, 8S. R. G, Clark, and pub- 
lished by D, Lothrop & Co., is an excellent story; its provok- 
ing part is that it does not end, except in a serial. 

— Eye-Sight, and How to Confer It, written by Dr. Harlan, 
is the fourth of the ‘*‘ American Health-Primers.’’ Published 
by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and sold by N. R. 
Campbell & Co., Boston. Price 50 cents. 

— The plates of Hvenings with the Doctrines, by Rey, N. 


Adams, D.D., having been destroyed in the great Boston fire, 
a revised edition has been prepared by Rev. W.'H. Adams, 
and is to be issued by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., in a hand- 
some 12mo volume at the low price of $1.00. 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard have nearly ready for publication 
another of Mr. Geo. M. Towle’s juvenile books of adventure, 
founded entirely on fact, in the ‘‘ Heroes of History”’ series. 
This volume is the interesting life of the famous voyager 
Magellan, who was born late in the 15th century, and after 
various adventures, started from Spain with five ships, that 
made the first voyage around the world, 

— Henry Holt & Co. are printing a second edition of 
Champlin’s Young Fotk’s Cyclopedia of Common Things, a 
book which seems to be meeting with the success it deserves. 
They have ready Mr. Wm. F. Apthorp’s translation of selected 
passages from the writings of the musician Hector Berlioz, in 
the ‘‘Amateur Series’’; and the book of Victor Rydberg on 
The Magic of the Middle Ages, a philosophical study, yet pop- 
ularly interesting, of the so-called magic and latter-day miracles 
of that credulous age. 

— The North American Review for November opens with a 
series of replies, by Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Lucy Stone, and Wendell 
Phillips, to Mr. Parkman’s article on ‘*The Woman Ques- 
tion,’ which appeared in the October number. They are 
united under the title, ‘* The Other Side of the Woman Ques- 
tion,’ and give a very complete presentation of the arguments 
in favor of extending the right of suffrage to women. The 
second paper is an attack on Malthusianism, Darwinism, and 
Pessimism, by Prof, Francis Bowen, of Harvard College. “A 
Page of Political Correspondence,” which follows, is a collec- 
tion of letters written by Mr. Stanton to ex-President Buchan- 
an at the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and now 
for the first time given to the public. Part IV. of ‘‘ The Diary 


of a Public Man,” treat chiefly of the relinquishment of Fort 
Sumter, Mr. Seward’s negotiations with Virginia, the progress 
of events at Richmond and Montgomery, and the plan of a 
peace convention, Prof. Arthur L. Perry contributes a 
clearly-written essay on “ Tariff Reactions,’ in which he in- 
sists that every form of protection must operate calamitously 
in time. The concluding article is a review of ‘‘Some Recent 
Works of Fiction,’’ by Edward Eggleston. 


— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce 
(in general Jiterature), The Life of the Right Hon, William 


Ewart Gladstone, M.P., D. C.L., ete., by George Barnett 
Smith, author of Shelley, a Critical Biography, Poets and 
Novelists, etc. Mr. Gladstone has been called the first citizen 
of England. Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of American 
Slavery, by Charles G. Leland, author of The Eyyptian 
Sketch Book, The Breitmann Ballads, ete. Mr, Leland’s per- 
‘sonal acquaintance with Lincoln, and his intimacy with men 
‘and affairs in Washington during the War, have given him ex- 
‘ceptional advantages for the collection of the essential facts of 
| Lincoln’s career, and for the forming of a fair estimate of his 


| work and life. The Lincoln will be the first volume of The 
New Plutarch: Lives of those who have made the history of 
the world; edited by Walter Besant. Biography is history 
‘teaching us by example. This series will present nothing but 
/'men and women of action. The New Plutarch tells of those 
who have fought a good fight, and gone down to the grave 
honored and remembered because they greatly dared. 


| — The Harpers publish an illustrated edition of Waverley. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. | FIRST PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. 


A Tert-Book for Schools and Families, 


LAURA’S ASPIRATIONS ; or, The Next Thing. By | 
E. B. HOLLIS. 16mo........ $1.25. | 
Teaching that “ doing well the duties which lie near- | 

est to us, is the key to a useful life.” | 
SYBIL AND THE SAPPHIRES ; or, Trading in Van-; 
itv Fair. By GUERNSEY. 16mo.........$1.25, 


By MARIA PARLOA, 


Flexible Cloth, 


WANTED. 
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| 


75 cents. NOW READY, 


A gentleman is desired for Principal of the High 
School at Woonsocket, R. 1., after Nov. 7. 
| will apply in person, or address the Trustees, 


The Two Most Desirable Children’s Annuals. | “PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


School Teachers. 
Special stock of Pictures, in sheets and cards ; whole- 
Candidates onla prions given to all Teachers; prices marked; samples 
sent free to Teachers; catalogue free to all. New Xmas 


JOHN W. ELLIS, Clerk, Cards ree’d. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston. 


“TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 


THE SCHOONER ON THE BEACH. By Rey. E. A. 
RAND. 16mo .. $1.00. 
Full of Adventure and Incident on Sea and Land. 
ODI) MOMENTS OF THE WILLOUGHBY BOYs. 
Teaching how to invest prolitably and pleasantly 
the ** odd inoments”’ of life... ... 90 cts. 
RECORDS OF THE DO-WITHOUT SOCIETY. 

An excellent illustration of the good which can be 
achieved by a conscientious desire to make se!f-denial 
the basis of benevolence. All sewing-circles ”’ 
should have this book........ $1.00, 


AM. SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St. Phila. No. 10 Bible House, N. Y. 
240 G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 
Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, Inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secuar. Once tried, they will be found indispen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS, Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’'S SONS, Manufact’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (218 tf} Bostox, MASs, 


AVOI drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 
er in market. Send 15c. for sample to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 


UsT PUBLISHED—-SENT FREE. Conm- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 


& Co., Publishers, 7 Wall St., New York. 240 zz 


** Miss Parloa has given her instructions so briefly that 
those readers will pardon her who do not eagerly read | 
her treatise, aa most gentlewomen are pretty certain to | 
do. The book is intended as a text-book in schools 
and families, and it seems to be well adapted to its 
ends.”"—New York Evening Post. 


‘It treats of the air we breathe, the house we live | 
in, the water we use, housework, the human body, and | 
the qualities and preparation of food in all its details. 
Twelve practical lessons on cookery are appended. A 
great deal of useful counsel is condensed into the 130 
pages of this little volume.”’—Cincinnati Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUCHTON, OSCOOD&CO., 


Sent, postpaid, on 
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‘**BABYLAND for 1879.’ | 

Full of bright new features. In Chromo Board cov- | 
ers, 75 ets. In elegant Cloth binding, silver and gold 
stainp, 81.00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK F. 


Entirely Original hy best American Artists and Authors. 
The Opening Story is by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
More Attractive than Any Previous Volume. 

In Chromo Board covers, $1.25. In elegant Cloth 
binding, $1.75. Ask your bookseller for them, or 
send order with price to 

D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Before selecting your Sunday-school Helps for 1880, send for free samples of our 


periodicals: The National Sunday School 


Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. 
Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in every way made better than ever. 


ADAMS, BLAC 


Teacher ; The National Quarterly ; The 
They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


240 tt 


"SINGLE 
NUMBERS, 30 cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


Address ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Uniou Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES AND LESSONS IN 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 
Professor BROWN will receive at his rooms, at the 
St. James Hotel, Boston, a limited number of advanced 
students in Elocution. 238 


GARDENS 


SHOULD NOW BE PLANTED WITH 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, AND CROCUS. 


I have imported 300,000 Bulbs, in 500 varieties, 
and offer, wholesale or retail: 

CROCUS at 50 cts., 75 cts.,and $1 per 100 roots. 

TULIPS at $2, $3, and $5 “ 66 “6 

HVACINTHS at $8,810,andgi2" “ 

With liberal discounts on large orders, and special 
rates to the trade. 

Send for my 40-page Descriptive List of importations. 

Mail and express orders carefully selected. 

B. T. WELLS, 


Y41c 18 Hawley St., near cor. Milk St., BOSTON. 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages I2mo. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 

214 16 Hawley St., Bosten. 
NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3 a 
hundred; samples. 6e. Nicuors & HALL. 32 Brom- 
field St., or GINN & HEATH, 13 ‘Tremont PI., Boston, 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Title. 

Ancient and Mediwval Republics. - 
Old Friends and New. - - - - - 

First Principles of Household Management of Cookery. 
Chaucer. British Poets Series. 3 vols. - - 
Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. Pp. 207. 
Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets, Pp. 184. - 
Every Day Songs. - - - - - 
Catharine and Chaufurd Tait. A Memoir. Portraits. 
Lange on Numbers and Deuteronomy. - - - 


Thomas De Quincy: His Life and Writings. - - HA Page “ “ 
The Exploration of the World. Illus. Pp. 482. - Jules Verne “ “ “ 50 
Our Cashier's Scrap-book. Illus. Pp. 305. - - HC Perey G W Carleton & Co 
Sparkles for Bright Eyes. - - - - T Y Crowell 150 
The Sisters at Service; or, [am for Jesus. Pp. 272. Madeline Leslie Ira Bradley & Co 1 25 
A New Method for the Study of English Literature. Louise Moertz 8 © Griggs & Co 100 
Eyebright. A Story. Pp. 247. - - - - Susan Coolidge Roberta Bros 1 50 
Aunt Jo’s Serap-bag. Vol. 5.) Pp. 208, LM Aleott “ “ 1 00 
Selections from Fenelon. I’p. 194. - “ “ FO 
Studies in German Literature. - - - - Bayard Taylor G P Putnam’s Sons 2 25 
Midsummer Dreams. Pp. 174. - - - - Latham C Strong “ “ ‘“ 1 25 
A Pocket Classical Dictionary. Pp. 144. - . - FG Ireland “ “ “ 75 
Tom's Heathen. Pp, 233. - - - : . J R Baker H Hoyt & Co 1 00 
Evenings with the Doctrines. - - - - N Adams, DD D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
The Window Flower Garden. - - Heinrich O Judd & Co 
Stony Road Series. ° American Tract Soe 2 50 
Harper's Latin Dictionary. - - Harper & Bros 9 50 
Tyrol and the Skirt of the Alps. . - . - “ “ 5 00 
The Princess [dleways. - - - - “ Th 


The Sunken Rock, - ° 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


MANny inquiries have been made of us re- 
cently where athletic goods, such as dumb- 
bells, wands, rings, Indian clubs, and all kinds 
of ealisthenie and gymnastic apparatus could 
be obtained. We are glad to refer our friends 
to the card, on the first page of Tor JoURNAL 
of this week, of S. P. Leighton & Co., 22 West 
Street, Boston, who are prepared to furnish 


all these things promptly and at reasonable 
rates. They are the New-England agents of 
Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium and Health- 
lift. They have also roller-skates, rowing- 
machines, foot-balls, base-balls, and all the 
goods needed for out-door games and for sup- 
plying gymnasiums. Orders for banners and 
badges promptly filled. Send for circulars and 
price-list as above. 


ForsriGer’s PATENT DRAWING-TABLETS, 
prepared especially for use in public schools, 
by Arthur Forbriger, late Sypt. of Draw- 
ing, Cincinnati Public Schools, have achieved 
a wonderful success. The system has been 
adopted in over one-hundred towns and cities 
since January last, and the annual aggregate 
sale amounts to over 200,000. The series con- 
sists of seven tablets or pads, with exercises 
nicely graded, and numbered from one to 
seven, Each tablet is made up of a number of 
sheets of stiff drawing-paper, upon which the 
designs for copying are carefully traced. Ac- 
companing each tablet is a pamphlet contain- 


ing suggestions for teachers and directions for 
pupils. The advantages of these tablets over 
the ordinary drawing-book are numerous, and 
as soon as named will at once commend them 
to the attention of teachers of this important | 
branch of study. They present a solid surface 
which is retained to the very last sheet, and 
irregularities in the surface of the desks do not 
effect their use in the least. The size is es- | 


pecially convenient where two pupils are seated | Ye’. 


at the same desk, The exercises are carefully 
graded, and each design or page of designs must | 


be finished before the next page can be uncov- | part rewritten. 


ered thus preserving the charm of novelty, and | 
maintaining the unflagging interest of the | 
pupil. For examination the sheets are sepa-| 
rated from the tablet, and teachers will find 
it much easier to examine forty or more sheets 
than a like number of books. The paper, a’ 


light brown,—hence less fatiguing to the eyes iW. J. Hays. Op 
of the Mediterranean, By 8. Capples. Harper's Half-|that our best physicians have already pre- 
hour series. 15¢c. New York: Harper & Bros, | 


and less easily soiled than white,—is of a good 
quality, and provided in great abundance for 
full practice of each design. 
teachers to secure samples of these tablets. 


They are endorsed by those who are qualified to Miles down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and along 

For prices for in- of Mexico, 
troduction address Jones Brothers & Co., 141 | of a Chinaman in China. 
Verne. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


speak of their excellence. 


and 143 Race Street, Cincinnati, O, 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


of Freund's Latin-German Lexicon. 


}endon Presa, 1879. 


We recommend | Jr, 


THE SUFFERING NERVES. 


Publisher. 
A 8S Barnes & Co 


Author. 
Henry Mann 
- Sarah O Jewett 
Maria Parloa 


Hndson Heath . = have had enough work to keep them busy, but 
- HM Tyler . - 110/they had plenty of time in which to do it. 


R W Carroll & Co 3 

Macmillan & Co 

Chas Scribner's Sons 


R Schoeller 
Rev W Benham, 
Prof P Schaff, 


to ote 


confirms our previously-expressed high opinion 
of new his editions of Shakespeare. The In- 
troduction alone is worth the price of many 
such books. Sample copies are sent postpaid 
for 60 cents, by the publishers. 


A PEN, in the course of manufacture, goes 
through twenty-five different processes, takes 
four weeks to complete, and yet is offered to the 
general public by the gross box at consider- 
ably less than acenta pen. It is only by man- 
ufacturing pens on so large a scale that they 
can be produced at prices that meet the de- 
mands of competition, and it is only by pro- 
ducing articles of unquestionable quality that 
such quantities can be disposed of. The larg- 
est manufacturers in the United States are the 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company of Camden, 
N. J., their warehouse being at 26 John St., 
New York. Their pens are for sale by all the 
leading stationers in the country, 

IN spite of the sharpest rivalry, the “St. 
Nicholas’? hotel, of New York, has refained 
its pristine importance, and has the most pow- 
erful hold on the public. The rates have been 
reduced in accordance with the times, but the 
standard of the hotel has been even made 
higher than before. A_ restless ambition to 
make this the perfection of modern hotels has 
kept up the rank to the highest, and no public 


house is more quoted at home and abroad,;men may think they imbibe strength froin 
Table, apartments, furniture, and attendance, | Stimulating medicines. This makes bad worse, 


are simply beyond criticism. 
oe 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Price. 
$3 00}, iluvi ever ny bother with 
oid fantediluvians ver had any r wit 

“ 75|their nerves. 


It would be interesting to know if the slow 


Most likely not. They may 


They had no editorials to write, no sermons to 
prepare, no telegraphing to do, nothing which 
taxed all the energies of the brain for eighteen 
or twenty hours every day. Methuselah never 
had to run to catch a railroad train; Jared 
never tumbled off a plank by reason of being 
late fora steamer, nordid Mabalaleel ever miss 
his footing while taking arun and a jump to 
board a departing ferry-boat. None of these 
ever worked more than eight hours a day, If 
they had more to do than they could get 
through with in that limit, they said that to- 
morrow would do for it. They took things 
easy, in their leisurely way, and were happy 
and healthy. 
All this is changed. ‘The eight-hour law is 
a novelty. Editors, clergymen, literary men and 
women, and business people generally, know no 
regular hours of labor. It is work, work, work, 
hurry and worry, drive and thrive, from morn- 
ing to morning, and all the year round. Ex- 
hausted nature steals a few moments during 
the day for eating, and a few hours during the 
night for sleeping, all the while accusing itselt 
of stealing the time thus employed. ina fn- 
tile attempt at economy, the eater reads or 
works out a problem during meal-time, and 
the sleeper tries to manufacture editorials, 
poems, or sermons while in bed, when brain 
and nerves ought to be at rest. For economy 
read suicide. It is slow, perhaps, but sure 
Cultured and busy people have overworked 
themselves into a condition in which the brain 
finds itself weary, and the nerves are like the 
rusty and tuneless strings of an abused piano. 
In all the wondrous apparatus of the human 
organization there is nothing more delicate, 
more sensitive, or more easily abused, than a 
herve, 
of nerves traverses the whole human system, 
and is so intimately connected with every other 
part and element that no nerve can suffer with- 
out telegraphing its sufferings to its whole neigh- 
borhood, we must reflect how great is the dam- 
age done by overworking and crowding such a 
wonder of creation. The world is full of di- 


wearied and worried and abused into a condi- 
tion of invalidity. Overworked literary and 
business men may try to repair damages by the 
use of whisky and brandy. Overworked wo- 


and ruin and wreck inevitably follow. 

But the condition of the nervously worn and 
worried patient is by no means hopeless. Ner- 
vous power can be regained, even though seem- 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 1879. Embrae- 
ing the latest catalogues supplied by the publishers; | 
preceded by an order-list for 1879; « classified summary | 
and alphabetical reference list of books reeorded in 


the Publishers’ Weekly from July 1, 1878, to June! 


30, 1879, with additional titles, corrections, changes of | 
price and publisher, ete. (forming a third provisional | 
supplement to the American Catalogue); and the | 
American Edueational Catalogue for 1879, Seventh | 
New York: F. Leypolit. 
A New Latin Dictionary ; founded on the translation 
Edited by FE. A. | 
Revised, enlarged, and in great | 
By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and C, | 
Short, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. Clar-| 
$9.50 
Young Mrs. Jardine, by Dinah M. Craik; Madge | 
Punraren, by the author of “ Queen of Connaught; ” | 


Andrews, LL.D. 


| The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott; 10¢. each. The | 


Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club, by Charles | 
Dickens; 20c. Harper's Franklin Square Library, | 
The Princess Idleways; A Fairy Story. By Mrs. | 
Illustrated. The Sunken Hock; “A Tale | 


Tyrol and the Skirt of the Alps. By G. E Waring, | 
Illus. New York: Harper & Bros. | 
Four Months in a Sneak box; A Boat Voyage of 2600 


By Nat'l H. Bishop. Room for 
More. By Mary T. Higginson. The lribulations 
From the French of Jules 
By V. Champlin. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 


Artist Riographies, in five volumes; Vol. 1.—Raphael 


Messrs. GInN & HEATH have just published | Leonado Da Vinci, Michael Angelo; Vol. Il.—titian, 


Hudson’s new editions of Merchant of Venice, po Reni, Claude Lorraine, 
ders, 


$1.50 each. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. $1.50, 


Sealed 
Boston: 


King Lear, Macbeth, King Richard Second, | Houghton, Usgood & Co. j 


and Julius Cesar; and some of the best teach- 


| Historic Landa, 


Zigzag Journeys in Europe; Vacation Rambles in| 


By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illus, | 


Boston: Estea & Lauriat. $1.50. 


‘appointed in the use of things which claimed 


ingly entirely lost. ‘The renewal of the wasted 
brain and nerve-elements of the system is not 


When we remember that the net-work | 7000 copies. Agents wanted. 
238 


AGENTS WANTED. 
TEACH ERS! You can make from $25 to 
s $100 very easily, and in genuine 
educational work; that is, you can “do good and make 
money.”” The “SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is 4 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your seho! 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars. E. L. KELLOGG & 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 


BOOK AGENTS, 


Send for circulars explaining our 


NEW SYSTEM OF CANVASSING. 


Agents have wonderful success. 100 subscrib- 
ers to 1000 inhabitants, Our publications are 
standard. Address, 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 


240 tf 41, 43 & 45 Shetucket St., Norwich, Conn, 
This book needs no Endorsement.—Dr. PaumEn. 


AGENTS WANTED D A= zx 
DR. MARCH’S To 
NEW BOOK, 


“me” MAKE MONEY 
and N E 
selling Dr Napheys’ indispensable books, 


‘The Physical Life of Woman,’ ‘ Trans- 
mission of Life,’ and ‘ Handbook of Popular Medicine.’ 
Over 250,000 copies sold, and the demand constantly 
increasing. One agent has cleared over $1700 in one 
year ! Cireulars of our enlarged and revised editions, 
with terms which GUARANTEE success, free. 
Address now, W. H. THOMPSON & CO., Pubs., 
32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 240 d 


Pertaining to Per 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines, 
Introduction by J. H. 
Vineent,D.D. 460 pp. 
$1.75 by mail. m- 
mensely popular. A single agent has actually sold over 
E. B. TREAT, Put'r, 
805 Broadway, New York. 


WORK TEACHERS 


Ageney. 3S nd stamp for full particulars Address, Tuk 


2400) Sumit Co., 245 8. Third Phila., Pa 


lapidated men and women, whose nerves are | The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 


THE MUSIC COPY- BOOKS, 


Hielps to “Daily Practice, 
By D. P. HORTON. 


Quarto, 7x 814, Extra Bound......... Price, 50 cents. 


Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 
DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School Use, 

241 m (P) 119 & 121 William St., New York. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 


Books, new or second-hand, 


a mere possibility, but am accomplished fact. 
The hungry and debilitated nerves need nerve- 
food which will refresh and recreate them, and 
thus put them in working order. Our most 
eminent chemists and most skilled physicians 
have given their hearty indorsement to Dr. 
F, Crosby's method of accomplishing this. 
His ‘* Vitalized Phosphates’’ have proved to 
be exactly what was needed. After long and ma- 
ture experience in treating all varieties of ner- 


Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


ENCYCLOPADIAS, 


And Other Standard Books, 


vous disorders, he has produced from wheat- | at liberal concessions from publishers’ retail prices. 


germs and nerve-tissues this compound, which | | 
has restored so many sets of wasted nerves, and | ¢ 
has brought hope and happiness with rejuve- 
nation and health to so many sufferers. ‘There 
is not the remotest approach to quackery in 
the Vitalized Hypophosphites.”’ The fact 


scribed them in 193,000 cases shows what the 
faculty think of them. Both for afflicted 
adults and for delicate little children the ** Hy- 


Let the weary, and those who have been dis- 


to be remedies and were not, buy from their 
druggist ‘* Vitalized Phosphates.’’ Dr. Cros- 
by’s headquarters are at 666 Sixth avenue, New 
York.—From Christian at Work, Oct. 11. 


TENRY HOLT & CO, 


All persons evan | Appleton’s Encyclopedia and the 
l 


ew Brittanica will find it /arge/y for their advantage 
0 correspond with the 

NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK C€0., 
240 (P) eow 680 Broadway, New York City. 


BETTER THAN EVER! 
CHURCH & CO.’S 


'pophosphites will be found to supply food and 
invigoration. Christmas Selections 
OR 


Is7O! 


Excellent New Carols 
written expressly for 


Christmas Celebrations, S| X 


ers of English Literature in the country give | 

pad Course of Study and Rules and Regulations for the 
Mr. Hudson's editions deserved praise. The Gorernment of Schoola and Teachers of Kast Digine, | 

following is a specimen : ach. Supt. 
| evenengs with e Doctrinea. 
1879. | 12mo, pp. 447. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.) 
Messrs. Ginn & Heath: 1 thank you for the copy of | py detle Hinges. oy, Madeline B. Hunt. Illustrated | 
} M. E, Edwards. Man, Every inch of Him; or, | 


Hudson's Merchant of Venice in the ‘* Annotated Clas- |The Story of Frank Fullerton’s School Davs. By J. French and German. 


sic Series,’’ The time has long gone by when readers 
of Shakespeare need to have commended to New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. | 


Whe American Scicnee Series, 
By N. Adams, D. D. ‘The Handbook Series for Students and Gen- contributed to this year's selections 


Sunday Schools, etc., by the best writers 
of Sacred Song. W. H. Doane, George F. 
Root, Harry Sanders, and others, have 


Publish 


eral Readers in Science, Literature, Art, His- peace 7 
tory, &c.; and the Standard Text Books in NOW READY. 
Price, 5 cents. $4.00 per 100 copies. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 242 Published by 


them, or to be reminded of the value of his comments, 
But his general preface on English in Schools is too | 
good for anybody to lose who is interested in cultivating “ z 
a taste for good reading among the young. Jt rarely tlou_and the Public Schools for 1877-78. 
happens that a preface is * worth more than the price N;¥.: C. N. Simmons, Supt. 
of the entire book,” but in this case I venture to say — The School Ma'am. By T. 8. Denison. 
such a statement is not extravagant. | @nd Social Drama.” 150. Chicago: T. 8. Denison. 
Yours very truly, A. C, PERKINS. 35,and 26. Wm. 
A recent reading of Hudson's Julius Cesar | annum. 1s York. $3.00 per | 


PAMPHLETS, ETC, | 
Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 


Rochester, for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. of 
“School time required, to suit all. No scenery required. ery| 9 
and "receiving highest praise from teachers. 
n 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, |\JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


$77 a Month and expermses guaranteed to Agents. 
Outiite free, SHaw & Co., Augusta, Me. 


for descriptive catalogue. 
T. 8. DENISON, 
239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


ANARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


|LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
/ Champaign, Ill. J.M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 

F sion, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
PROF. MONROER’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 

teacher in B, U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
U Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion addreas Prof. C. 1, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, 


ALE LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 


years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. Forcirenlar, address | 


Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


, ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
y For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, 1. N. CA RLETON, Principal. 101 zz 3 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL 8T., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55nz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worcester. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 ax Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
} PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad 
vanced Course for special classes of students, Address, 
for Cireular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, addreas the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
t For Ladies only. 
For Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrastTFIELD, MASs. 
‘or Both Sevres. 
For catalogues, addreas J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTETUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Maas. 
For YOuNG LADIES, 
_ Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. @EO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELIL SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHAS, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 72 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittatield, Mass. Beantifal 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


RAC GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address KE. WHIPPLE, Reed's Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hinam OrcuTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Masa. 
will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. Cops, Esy., Norton, Mass. 231 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Departiunent. 1 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-claaes 
7 Boarding School for both aexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 8022 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
(J Commercial College. Rev. FP. D. BLAKESLEF, A.M., 
l’rincipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 

REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1242. Prepares 

cys for College or for the Scientitic School. For cata- 
F. A.M., Principal. 


lognes addreaa 


ERMAN. An educated German family receives a 
limited number of studions persons wishing instrue- 
tion and coustant practice in Gerimau, with. board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
armony. if desiral, Address ANrONTE ScHRKADER 
PLACE, Concord, Maas. 205 27% 


IRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. | 


PREPARATORY. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Maas. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. — 56 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. Sou UYLER, A.M., Prin, 
M YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
%t. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientitic 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
ress N, LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Maas, 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


Publishers. 
FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


New Supplementary Reading. 


“EASY READING.” 


Large open type. 32 pages. Fine illustrations. 
Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4 now ready. Price 5 cents, 
Used in Boston Public Schools. 


BOSTON SCHOOL EDITION of ‘‘ THE NURSERY.” 


Price 5cents. Sixteen Thousand now used in the 
Boston Primary Schools, 


OBJECT-LESSON CARDS, 


Or Pictures to Talk and Write About. 12 varie- 
ties. Price 12 cents ; by mail, 18 cents. 


Specimen copies of each sent on application. 


JOHN LL. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, 
239 e BOSTON. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, [879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 

tions clearly answered, compiled 

from Twelve different Branches 


of Study as used in onr Common 
Schools, 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp, 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews In Schools. 

CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 


Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Ciren- 
lars, sent to any address ou receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. Lt is a work that has long 
been needed, It has no opposition, Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. // is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Contidential ‘Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HMAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y¥. 


Normal Question Book? 


BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted forthe Nermal Question 
Book, Norma! Teacher, Methods 
of Teaching in Country Schools, 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


Methods of Teaching. 


-GILDERSLEEVE'S LATIN SERIES 


Is attracting the attention and securing the patronage 
of the best classical instructors on account of its clear, 
vigorous, and original styie and its thorough and prac- 
tical character. 

For examination the Primer is sent for 65 cents, and 
the Grammar for #5 cents. Teachers who get them 
expecting unusual merit will not be disappointed. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
2359 d 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 
In Maine and New Hampshire, 
Send for Cireulars and Copy of Common-School 
Question Book (enlarged ed. 1879), by A. H. GRAIG. 

Agents wanted. Liberal commissions ; special ratea 
to clubs. Cc. A. PAGE, 

Price ag Book,y) Avent for Me and N.H 

31.50. 251 tf} BURLINGTON, ME, 


E NORMAL TEAC 
“STOOHOS AYLNNO 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Nancy Lee, We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
Janet’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
Helter Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
Cecilia’s March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
Waltze, Speak to Me, When the Corn is Waving 
Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
Popular music. Each 5 cts.3 any 6 for 35 cts.3 or 13 
for 50 cts. Stamps received for payment. Address 
Publishers, WM. H. BONER & Co., -» 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 202 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-England Depository | Goods 


FOR 1 
Educational Publications | AND 
OF | ” 
Cowperthwatt &€o., | eachers’ Wants 
Philadelphia, Pa. A SPECIALTY, 


_ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 p 
M 


$vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 zz 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 
Interlinear Classics. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
ican Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 2% 
JOHN W. LOVELL, 
24 Bonp NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 


Knight's History of Engtand,s “ 10.00 
Macuulay’s Hist. of England, 5 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4 4 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . e 3 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, 1“ 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 
Whipple's Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lator’s Primer of Polit. Kconomy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 805 Broadway, N.Y., 
Have Just lsswed 
Church History Stories, By EMMA Lesuik. 12mo, 
each $1.50, 3 new volumes, illustrated and bound to 
match the former volumes: 
CONRAD. A Tale of Wieclif and Bohemia. 
MARGARETHE, A Tale of the 16th Century. 
CECILY. A Tale of the English Reformation. 
Mordecal’s Tenants, By Mrs. A. D. WALKER, 
Illus., 75 cts. 
The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. ELLEN 
TANYUILL, A.M. Ilus., l6mo, $1.00, 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


FIRST BOOK IN QUALITATIVE CHEMISTRY, 


By PROF. A. B. PRESCOTT, Univ. of Mich. 
12mo,el. $1.50. 
Catalogue of Technical Books sent for 10c, 240 27 


R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, ¥. Y. 


Famous French Authors. Being Biographies of 
twenty of the most famous Writers of France. lus. 
with numerous portraits. 8vo, red cl., gilt top, $1.75. 

Fielding'’s Works. L[ilus. by Geo. Cruikshank. In 
4 handsome vols, Cr. 8vo, extra cloth, per vol,, $1.75. 
Vols. 1, 2, Tom Jones, 2 vols. Vol. 3, Amelia, 1 vol. 
Vol. 4, Joseph Andrews, 1 vol. 

Canpbell (Sir George, M.P.). White and Black 
The Outcome of a Visit to the United States, by Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


NOW READY, 
THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. 


By FISHER, 


Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The first edition of Tuk THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF 
LATIN has been exhausted for some months. The pres- 
ent enlarged edition has been brought out to avery con- 
siderable extent from the Influence of teachers and 
scholars in various parts of the country, who manifest 
a deep interest in the pronunciation of the Latin 
tongue, 


Price, 81.00; by mail, 81.10. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 230 tf 


The Freq School: System of the 
nited States. 
By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK | 81.75. 
EVERY Address . 


EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. |! 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


“Normal Teacher” Publishing House. 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Normal Teacher 


(Second Year of Publication.) 


A Monthly School Journal, devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of Normal principles and to practical school work. 
The only journal of the kind in the world. 


Single subscription, $1; in clubs of 5 and over, 75¢. 


The Normal Question Book. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
Containing over three thousand Questions and Answers 
taken from the best authorities on. the common-achoo 1 
branches, arranged in a systematic and philosophic 
order; with an Appendix of outlines on Map Drawing, 
on Infinitives and Participles and Analysis in Gram- 
mar, on Percentage in Arithmetic, on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, a Scale of Criticism, Hints and Sugges- 
tions on the Preparation of MSS., Rules to be observed 
at examinations, ete. 
Prepared Ex peaey for the Use of Teachers in 
Prepares for Examination, 

Also adapted to the use of Common Schools, High 
Schools, and Institutes, for Daily, Weekly, and Monthly 
Reviews. Price $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools 


By G. DALLAS LIND. 
In Press.—Price, $1.25. 

Being a work devoid of everything foreign to the 
subject. The only work ever published that meets the 
wants of country teachers. 
itis the work ef a country teacher. 
Every teacher who is disgusted with the “ tine spun” 
theories given in most books on Methods of Teaching, 
is sure to be intensely delighted with this book, 
Teachers (and they are numberéd by the legions) who 
have searched in vain through a score or more of books 
on Teaching, for something PRACTICAL for their coun- 
try schools, should give this book a trial. 
Intensely Interesting, Thoroughly Practical, Emi- 
nently Adapted to the Country Schools. 

Commence your school rags oe witha copy of each 
of these books, and a year’s Subscription to The Nor- 
MAL TEACHER. They will prove the best friends and 
companions you ever had. Correspondence solicited in 
reference to these publications. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
J. SHERRILL, /roprictor, 


238 (M) Danville, Hendricks Co., Ind, 


THE RAINDROP. 


A Monthly Magazine of entertaining reading for 
young people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
32 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
so plain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
reader can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple tind it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
simple and easy language, free from all involved con- 
structions, it is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes, A fine plate of the Manual Alphabet used by 
mutes is on one of the covers, The subject-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
ture is inserted, It is just such a magazine as all intel- 
gent and cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children, Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money. Terms, $1.00 a 
year. Send 10c, for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Creek, Allegheny €o., Pa, 235 p 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, . 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


e— 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 2% Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Buread of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 


Messrs. KLEIN & KIMBALL, Western Publishers of 
the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS OF Ep- 
UCATION, desire to announce that they have greatly 
increased their facilities for securing positions for 
Teachers, and for supplying schools with Superintend- 
ents, Principals, and Assistants. Their calls come not 
only from Public Schools, but from Academies, Semina- 
ries, and Colleges,and are for Teachers of every grade, 
from the primary to the city Superintendent or College 
Professor. The Bureau is endorsed by leading educa- 
tors throughout the country, among whom are the fol 
lowing: 

Hon. NEWTON BATEMAN, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L. PICKARD, lowa, 

Hon. A. D. WHITE, New York, 
Prof. D. 8. JORDAN, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. PATRICK, Kansas, 
Prof. H. T. Eppy, Ohio. 


Correspondence from School-officers and Teachers 
ix invited. Circulars and Application-forms will be 
sent upon request. Address 

KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
N. W. Cor. Randolph and LaSalle Sta., 

218 tf CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and| 
CO., Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
tf 
IG OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
/ etc., address the President, Gro. F. MAGOUN, D.D. 
are IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For | 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. kk 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. | 
Re | ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. | 
Three courses of study,—Claasical, Latin-Scientific, | 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
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NEW-ENGLAND 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 Broadway, - « « New York. 


A new volume in the Harkness Series 
of Latin Text-books: A Course in Latin 
Prose Authors; containing Gal- 
lust, 8 Orations of Cicero with Notes, 
Illustrations, anda Dictionary. 1 vol., pp. 
626. Sent for Examination for $1.00. 


Mm. W. HAZEN, Cen’! Ag't for New-Eng., 
242 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prepared by Practical Teachers! Oval 
and Written Arithmetic Combined ! 


TELE 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 
PRICES, 
COMPRISING: Intro, Ex. 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 1........ 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ 27 5 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3 ....... 37 25 
The New American Practical Arith. | 50 35 


(Being Pts, 2 and 3 bound together) | ‘""""** 
With or Without Answers, 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
242 b Providence, R. I. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers, 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers, A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents, 


Cw Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
MM. CABLE, 323 Bromificld St., Boston. 


“CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Ponn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

-Walker’s Blements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in Knuglish ; 
Mutchison’s and Hygiene; 
Heonderson’s Test-Words in Kng. Orthog., &c. 
D. WILLIAMS, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bolton. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 
Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
University Algebra (Wells). 
Gilbert's Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers, 
8. K. BEEDK, Keokuk, Ia., O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — by 
Ww. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York, ‘This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction, 

KRidpath’s Histories of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, —A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
and ae ey place them in advance of all other draw- 

books 


ractical character, their novel construction, | G@reene’s Graded Grammar 


= 


THE TEMPEST. 
Hudson’s New Edition ready this Week. 
‘‘ As an interpreter of Shakespeare, imbued with the 

vital essence of the great English dramatist, and equally 

qualified by insight and atudy to penetrate the deepest 
significance of his writings, it would be difficult to name 


an English or American scholar who can be compared 


with the editor of this volume.” 
—New York Trilnne. 


Sample copy sent postpaid for 60 cents. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St., 46 MadisonSt., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45 cts. 
Price for Hachange, 


Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 

Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 

Price for Exchange, .. . . . 60 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 


104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON, 

Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 


Greene’s English ©; its Gram- 
matical and Logical Principles (@ new and 
important book), 

Andrews Latin Text-Books, 

Botta’s Hand-Books of Literature, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch's Vocal Calture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


az 26 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 

Qlney’s Algebras aud Higher Mathematics. 

Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s English Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. S. History. 

Mooker’s New Physiology. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Hill's Klem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 

Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced, 

For terms addross . H. UNCE 
Agent for New En land, 

114 ss 41 Franklin Wanton. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of 85 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing and Short € ourse. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
lanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 


Catalogues, be furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


GET 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928S Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 
4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


AND A NEW 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 
ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, em 
Date of each. 

Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springtield, Mass. 


MACMILLAN & 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsinu Elem. Physiology, 1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biolegy, 23.00 
Bosceoe’s Lessous iu Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jouew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.235 
Stewart's Lessons in Klem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessousin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 22 22 Bond Street, New York 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 

In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 

Mistery of England. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth.. $3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 

By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 
The Great Events of History, 

From the “p,m the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth........ $1.25. 

The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 


Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH 
Raub’s Nermal First Reader. 
ecou 
Third 
Fourth 
Wifth 
HKaub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
06 Complete “6 


Buckwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 
Comprehensive ‘ (new), 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

t Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Rhetoric. 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless'’s Geometry. 


iy Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


PRANG & 


Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
ond many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
3. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 23:3 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
And Adopted by the City of Boston, 


American Authors, 
A READING - BOOK FOR SCHOOL AND HOME, 


Edited by SAMUEL ELIOT, Superintendent of the 

Public Schools of Boston. » 

“This volume ‘differs from an ordinary Reader in 

being made up of continuous passages. Ite use is in 

tended to increase the taste for reading and, with that, 
the power to read, both at school and at home.” 
1 vol., cloth, 412 pages. Price by mail, $1.00. 

Address the Publishers, or WM. WARE & CO., 47 


Franklin St., BOSTON, MAss. 223 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols, ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75¢. to $20 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.). # «75 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.2 

Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to 
00 


Godwin’s 7. of Biography, (new ed.) 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.2 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Leffingiwells English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Clasaical Dictionary, Py 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Hsathetics,and Logic, 
Sturtevant’s Economica. 

Basconv’s Psychology, English Literature, etc, 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 

GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 

329 Educational Agent for New England. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 

HAVE IN PRESS 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

In the Eaton and Bradbury Mathematical Series. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40c. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, § pringtield, 

Masy. Based on and retaining portions of Worcester’s 

History, with Maps and Cuts. Sent for examin- 

ation on receipt of 40c, 

THE MUSICAL GUIDE. 

By W. 8. TiLpEN, For Ungraded and Graded 

Schools. Sent for examination for 30c. 

KEY TO MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
For use of Teachers Now ready. 
receipt of 80c. 

Correspondence solicited, 


Sent by mail on 


231 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 

Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Schools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass, | 


The American Drawing Models for the nse | 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and eae represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons, 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS, 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 


15522 


ures. Seaver & Walton. 
Worcester's New Spelling - Books. 
Correspondence solicited. 223 


Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Etc. 
MORE LARGELY 


Descriptive Catalogue an 


ave Specimen pages and terma mailed to any addreaa, 


eneral New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromiield St., Boston. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-Englan 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

olmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebrn, Geometry, 
Gilderslecve’s Latin Series. 
& English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie~. (4) 155 az 


Rice & Johnson's Calculus. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
FOUNDED ON THE 
METHOD OF RATES OR FLUXIONS, 
With Numerous Illustrative Examples. 

By Pror. I. M. RICE, 

Head of Depart. of Applied Math. at Naval Acad, 
AND 
PROF.W.W. JOHNSON, St..John's Col., Annapolis, Md. 
1 Volume, small 8vo, cloth. §3.50, 

A copy for examination with reference to introduc- 


author Walton's Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,ete. | tion wiil be sent, postpaid, to Professors or Teachers, on 


The Metric System of Weights and Mease- the receipt of $2.54. 
and Colleges, $2.80. 


Net price to Scientific Schools 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
242 15 Astor Pace, NEW YORK. 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Helectic HKducational Series. 

THE ECLECTIC SERIES 
Venable's U. 8S. History, 

Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 


INCLUDES 


Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews's Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn's English Rhetoric, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Btc. 


USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER 


SERIES. 
d Price-List on application. 


d Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 
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